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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have recetved 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 


a selection. 

Marchesi. 
Henry Mason, 

P. S. aenere, 
Neupe: 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 


Adelina Patti, Lucca, 

mbrich, Ivan E. Morawski, 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, 

Trebelli. 

Marie Roze, 

Anna de Bellocca, 

Etelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

— Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 

Minnie Hauk, 

Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 

Emily Winant, 

Lena Little. 

Murio-Celli, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, 

Mme. Fernandez, 

Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 

Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 


Geistinge 
Fursch Madi -9 


Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Kianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, 
Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo, "Henschel, Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, Max Heinrich, i 
Nestore Calvano, £. A, Lefebre, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, 
Josef Staudigl, Anton Udvardi, 
Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, a h Koegel, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Toss osé Godoy, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, 
Clarence Eddy, Car! Retter, 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
§. E, Jacobsohn, Van Lowell Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. w. eanard Heimendah!, Georges Bizet, 

]. O. Von Prochazka, Mme, Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, H. Sherwood, 
Eugene D. Albert. 

Lili Lehmann, 

William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig I I, 

(©. Jos, Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 
John F. Luther, 

John F. Rhodes, 
Wilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, or 
C. M. Von Weber, Willis Nowell, 
Edward Fisher August Hyllested 
Kate Rolla Gustav Hinrichs. 
Charlies Rebm. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Harold Randolph. Heinorch Boetel. 
Minnie V. Vanderveer. 


OF 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 
Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Fanny Davenport, E. M, Bowman, 
— Otto Bendix, 

nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
May Fieldi: 
Ellen Montelo, 
Lilian Olcott, 

Courtney, 


Stagno. 
oha McCullough, 


McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
in’ Lawrence Barrett, 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Stuart Robson, 


Dengremont, 


Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 
Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 


y, 
ic. Julia Rive-King, 


Max —- 

c A. Cap 
onte; 

Mrs, fhe 

Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann, 
jonizet ti, 


Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesbe 
Emmons Hanli in, 
Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 


Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
rrie Hun-King. 

Pauline ©’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
m. Hummel! Monument, 
Samuel $. Sanford, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Franz Liszt, Haydn Monument. 
Christine Dossert, | eas gy Svendsen, 

Dora Henninges. nton Dvorak, 

A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Heinrich Hofmann. Jules Jordan. 
Charles Fradel. Hans Richter, 

Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 
Burmeister-Petersen. Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 


W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Biilow, 

Clara een 

Joachi 


Maud Powell. 





N answer to numerous inquiries anent the present 
condition or existence or non-existence of the Wag- 
ner Society of New York we have to put those inter- 
ested in the subject off till next week, when in all proba- 
bility contemplated rearrangements (with the workings 
of which the public has nothing whatsoever to do), con- 
sisting in a partial change of the make-up of the present 
committee, will have taken place. The remark of one 
of our correspondents that “a Wagner society could 
not help starting out with a discord” is more clever 
than correct, for the discord with which it started out 
had nothing to do with Wagner or the Wagnerites, and 
moreover we hope that it will, just as discords usually 
do in the works of the master, resolve itself into the 
most perfect harmony. 


HE musical season may be said to have set in with 
more than the usual severity, beginning from last 
Wednesday, when the Metropolitan Opera-House was 
reopened with the performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde;” on Thursday afternoon the critics had to at- 
tend the first of Theodore Thomas’s symphony concert 
public rehearsals; on Friday afternoon Walter Damrosch 
held the first public rehearsal of the Symphony Society’s 
concert; on Friday evening ‘Die Meistersinger” was 
given; on Saturday afternoon “Fidelio” was breught 
out, and on Saturday night the concert proper of the 
Symphony Society took place. On Monday night of this 
week “ Tannhduser ” claimed the attention of the critics, 
and last night the first Thomas symphony concert was 
on the carpet. Leaving unnoticed the Tua and the pu- 
pils’ concerts, it will be seen at a glance that the critic's 
life has not been an easy one during the week from last 
Wednesday to this. 


UR usually well-informed contemporary, the Boston 
Traveller, contained last week the following item : 
Wagner's new symphony had its first performance (in this generation) by 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra at Scheveningen. Why such a small 
town was chosen we know not; possibly because they never originate 
anything in Berlin. They are even afraid of Von Biilow there, and he is 
not a work, only a composer. 

The reason why the Wagner symphony was first re- 
hearsed at Scheveningen is that the Berlin Philharmonic 
orchestra, in order to keep together as an organization 
even in summer, plays at the Dutch bath from June to 
the end of September, just as Theodore Thomas’ orches- 
tra gives summer-nights’ concerts in Chicago and the 
Boston Symphony orchestra goes on an extended con- 
cert tour. The Wagner symphony, however, was not 
performed in concert at Scheveningen, but simply re- 
hearsed there by the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, and 
it was presumably the news of this rehearsal, which THE 
MUSICAL COURIER published some weeks ago, which 
led our esteemed contemporary into falling into the 
above pardonable error. 


OTHING can be more encouraging with regard to 
the growing musical tendencies of New York than 

the recent starting of several new chamber-music organi- 
zations. A fine string quartet, performing one of the 
works of classical chamber-music literature, produces in 
the cultivated musical listener one of the most complete 
and noble enjoyments. It is therefore with genuine 
pleasure that we announce the recent organization of a 
new chamber-music organization, under the personal 
patronage of no less a person than Theodore Thomas 
himself, who in his time was one of the best quartet 
players the United States has ever known, and who 
intends to superintend personally the rehearsals of the 
new quartet. This is to consist of the following mem- 
bers of the Thomas orchestra: Max Bendix, the concert- 
master, first violin; Henry Burck, second violin; Joseph 
Laendner, viola, and Michael Brand, ‘cello. Rafael 
Joseffy will be the pianist for the four chamber-music 
soirées to be given, presumably at Steinway Hall, and 
the program for the first evening, the date of which, 
however, is not yet definitely arranged, will embrace 
Beethoven’s E minor string quartet, the Schumann 
piano quintet and Mendelssohn's D major string quartet. 


HE news recently published in these columns to the 
effect that “Tristan und Isolde” will not be given 

next summer at the Bayreuth Wagner Theatre has 
caused some lively disappointment among Wagnerites 
all over the United States. There is a goodly number 
of them who could not go over to the model representa- 
tions of last year, and who, having seen “ Parsifal,” had 
made up their minds to hear “Tristan” next year. 
Others whose desire to hear this chef d’euvre of Wag- 
ner’s was not appeased with one or more hearings last 
summer had planned to cross the Atlantic again to hear 
it next year. Certainly the performance of “Die Meis- 
tersinger ” will not be wanting in interest under the ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions prevailing in Bayreuth } 





but then “Die Meistersinger” may be seen in good 
performances at many other opera-houses besides the 
Bayreuth Wagner Theatre, while “ Tristan” is but rarely 
performed in Germany, and it is just this work which 
fills with enthusiasm the younger musicians, who will 
not readily console themselves with the fact of the post- 
ponement. They, however, if they can possibly find the 
time to make the trip to New York, should journey 
hither, where at the Metropolitan Opera-House they 
can see both works performed in a most satisfactory 
manner. 


EATH removed last week in London two important 
musical personages, Sir George Macfarren and 
Jenny Lind. The former has been a drag on English 
musical matters, and has retarded the progress of music 
in that musically benighted country for a period of 
over twenty years. He was one of those typical Eng- 
lish composers who mistake the ability to write correct 
four-part harmony or double counterpoint for compo- 
sition—men who are as barren of inventive faculty or 
inspiration as the desert is of trees, and who try to hide 
this sterility under the cover of a mechanical facility 
for writing musical platitudes and commonplaces bol- 
stered up by the display of erudition. 

Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, is known by the 
present generation only as a name, she having retired 
from the stage after her marriage to Otto Goldschmidt, 
of London, in 1852, although she reappeared at various 
concerts in aid of charities. She made her last appear- 
ance in public in 1866. 

She was the daughter of a teacher of languages in 
Stockholm, where she was born in 1821. When she was 
three years old she could sing correctly any composi- 
tion she had once heard, and at nine years of age she 
was put in charge of Croelius, a famous teacher of 
music. She was not pretty, and the manager of the 
court theatre hesitated to adopt the advice of Croelius 
and assist in her musical education. 

After hearing her sing, however, he caused her name 
to be entered at once at the Musical Academy, where 
she made rapid progress. She acted in children’s parts 
on the Stockholm stage until her twelfth year, and 
made her first appearance in opera when she was sixteen 
years old in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable.” For a 
year and a half she continued the star of the opera in 
Stockholm. She then went to Paris, and for seven or 
eight years her singing was heard with the greatest de- 
light and enthusiasm in the chief cities of England, 
France and Germany. Mr. Barnum brought her to 
America in 1850, and for over a year she sang in this 
country, with enormous success. By this time she had 
amassed a large fortune. Early in 1852, while still in 
this country, she married Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, a 
pianist and conductor. She was of a very generous dis- 
position, and added many thousands of dollars to the 
funds of the charitable institutions of every country she 
visited. She lived many years in London, where she 
died last bas > 


SEVERAL STEPS NEARER 


HE MUSICAL COURIER in its noe of October 
12 published the following paragraphs from the 
pen of one of the editors of this paper after his return 


from Europe: 

The Berlin Opera-House has lately fallen off artistically to so consider- 
able an extent that even the Berliners, proud as they are of their city and 
its institutions, can no longer be blind to the fact that since the accession 
of Count Hochberg to the position of intendant their opera-house has be- 
come a second-class one, and that they are offered at a high price perform. 
ances which would be severely criticised at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Cologne, 
or even cities of smaller size. There are hardly any first-class artists 
except old ruins connected with the opera-house, and Mr. Deppe’s 
conducting is, if possible, worse than that which we saw perpetrated at 
the Berlin Royal Opera-House two seasons ago by Radecke and Kahle, 
the former conductors under the late Von Hillsen’s régime. 

It is, as we said, acknowledged even by the Berliners now that their 
opera is poor, and that they would gladly hail any change which would 
promise them anything better than what they are enjoying (?) at present. 
Starting from this promise and knowing that most of the artists engaged 
for this season at our Metropolitan Opera-House are great favorites in 
Berlin, notably so Misses Lilli Lehmann and Marianne Brandt and the 
great Albert Niemann, an idea struck the writer, which, if carried out, 
would undoubtedly be as novel as it would turn out to be full of glory and 
ducats. Let Mr. Stanton at the end of the coming season at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House rent a theatre of large dimensions at Berlin, such as, 
for instance, the Victoria Theatre, and let him take over the entire Metro- 
politan Opera-House Company, chorus, orchestra, scenery and all, and let 
him give Wagner performances at Berlin, and if the scheme does not turn 
out the greatest artistic and financial success that was ever achieved in this 
direction THz Musicau Courier does not deserve its great reputation as an 
almost infallible prophet. Wagner is all the rage now at Berlin, all the 
more so as he is given only in small doses. The Berliners would like to see 
Seidl conduct, whom they came so near having there as Ho/hafel/meister, 
and who is yet so far from them now. 

Lehmann, besides being a great personal favorite, has the sympathies of 
the Berlin public on account of the boycott in which German managers are 
indulging against her. Of Brandt and Niemann all inhabitants of the 
German capital speak only with uplifted eyes, so much are they delighted 
at the very memory of having heard these artists, and all three of them, 
being desirous to again appear before the public which originally so greatly 
appreciated them, would certainly lower considerably the high figures of 
their present salary for a short season in Berlin, so as to make it correspond 
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with the lower prices of admission prevalent there as against those paid at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House. Of the chorus and orchestra most mem- 
bers would probably and willingly do likewise, as they would be but too 
delighted to be able to pay a visit cheaply to the fatherland, and the few 
members who would not join the excursion could easily enough be replaced 
in Berlin. Thus, a steamer being chartered to take over the entire com- 
pany at not too great an expense, the scheme seems to us entirely feasible 
and bound to succeed, and New York could feel proud to be able to show 
Berlin how Wagner opera should be given and how it has never yet been 
given there. 

These lines caused some comment and were largely 


reprinted. Mr. Edmund C. Stanton told us personally 
that he had had the same idea and that it» realization 
might be no impossibility in the near future, if the sole 
rights for the performance of certain of Wagner's 
works, which are held for Berlin by the Royal Opera- 
House, could be wrung from that institution. Since 
then two things have happened which seem to be des- 
tined to bring the matter from the standpoint of a pos- 
sibility to that of a probability. The cable informed us 
last week that Count Hochberg had succeeded in re- 
moving Baron ven Strautz, the worst old fossil and fogy 
and anti-Wagnerite in Berlin, from the position he held 
so many years as director-general of the opera, and that 
in his stead Angelo Neumann, the progressive and 
ardent Wagnerite, had taken that responsible position. 
Neumann owns the sole rights for Germany of certain 
of Wagner's works, and he is a liberal man with whom 
it is easy to deal. 

The second piece of information comes from Adolph 
Neuendorff, who has been intrusted by Director Scheer- 
enberg, of the Victoria Theatre, Berlin, with power of 
attorney to negotiate with Mr. Stanton in the matter 
of the loan of the theatre and of such of his personnel as 
would be useful or necessary in the representations. 
Director Scheerenberg read THE MUSICAL COURIER’S 
suggestion, and it seemed to him so plausible that he wrote 
immediately to his friend, Adolph Neuendorff, and thus 
the matter is several steps nearer to a realization. 





Voice Culture.* 
N introducing the lecturer President Grimshaw said 
that the section took great pleasure in commencing its 
course this year by a lecture by alady. It was an innovation 
that would not be regretted. 

In the first chapter of ‘‘ Consuelo,” the greatest novel written 
by the most influential of women writers, George Sand, the first 
paragraph is an utterance of the great singing master Porpora to 
his pupils in the Church of the Mendicanti, in Venice, where, 140 
years ago, Porpora was known as the greatest of voice trainers. 
But he was more than that. Pupil of Scarlatti and teacher of 
Hasse, Farinelli Haydn and many other eminent musicians, Por- 
pora was a composer and thorough master of music. He was so 
celebrated that Jean Jacques Rousseau devotes to him and his 
work two pages so charming that George Sand, in referring to 
them, hoped that they were not at her readers’ hands, lest they 
should be drawn from her work to his. 

Now a follower of the Porpora voice method, whose own 
voice had been restored by means of that method, proposed tell- 
ing us something about the method and concerning improve- 
ments built upon it. 

Mrs. Brinkerhoff claimed that it is necessary to develop both 
mind and body, and that the first requisite in forming pure tone 
was to secure a perfectly healthy distribution of the vital fluids 
throughout the body and a free and powerful activity of the 
mind. In Jenny Lind the soulful predominated over the physi- 
cal. The soulful voice can only be obtained by a full and syn- 
chronous action of the brain, the lungs and the viscera of the 
abdomen. 

In the Porpora method the spinal accessory nerve plays an 
important part, controlling in respiration the chest bone, which, 
when properly arched, acts as a resonator, One of its roots 
controls the epiglottis, much used in the Porpora method in 
damping the sound in singing, aided by the superior vocal 
chords. 

The entrance of any emotion, as fear, renders it impossible to 
pitch tone truly. 

The light, brilliant voice is easily supported by lateral breathing 
and upper lung action. The French, who have very little tone 
power, use this, as does Patti, who prefers automatic brilliancy 
in her art to expression and feeling. 

Proper deep breathing cannot be taught too early, together 
with the position of mouth, lips and throat opening for each 
vowel, which also represents distinct timbre or emotional color of 
tone. Articulation fellows later, when the perceptive powers are 
quickened. 

There are no perils to the human voice equal to that of ab- 
normal pitch of the accompanying pianoforte. It tends to strain 
the vocal chords, 

The vitalized voice of the artist-instructor alone can teach vital 
contact and artistic control—the difference between a physical 
and a soulful sound, which has true fervor. 

The consonants are forms and vocal gestures; while the 
vowels, although differing a little in different languages, serve the 
same purposes for all human beings, to convey the feelings. 

A German babe, placed at two months of age in Italy, would 








* Abstract of a lecture on Voice Culture, delivered by special request be- 
fore the Polytechnic Section of the American Institute, Thursday, October 
wo, by Mrs, Clara M. Brinkerhoff, of New York. 





acquire pure utterance ; an Italian babe in Germany would speak 
gutturally as a German, It takes much work to make a fine 
singer out of a German. Mr. Schott is a shining success in 
this particular. English is nearly as difficult as German. 

The purest delivery of tone is the grand desideratum and oc- 
curs only after a skillful articulation has been learned, so as not 
to become in the slightest degree an obstacle to the elastic column 
of air, which unwinds itself as from a spool, giving itself out in 
lengths and breadths suitable to the phrases of the music. These 
measurements are made by the epiglottis. We often find a 
singer to have marked difficulties in English, nct noticeable when 
singing Italian. 

The tremolo, caused by oscillation of the larynx, is not an 
ornament. Its vibrations are far different from the thrill of real 
feeling. The tremolo is a mark of crudity and base art, and 
should be frowned down. 

The conservatory method of many teachers and classes teach- 
ing in squads was objected to, as not giving sufficient time to 
each pupil, and, more than that, our conservatories were de- 
clared to entirely omit instruction in true delivery, in time and in 
the keys in the vocal department, while the singing of scales had 
no other accompaniment than the single note which was sung, 
being struck on the piano by the teacher. 

The teacher should be a private one by all means; one who 
loves the art of teaching ; who has creative power and knowledge, 
grammatical and rhetorical, of English; who is well read, ac- 
quainted with the poets in several languages, and has sufficient 
knowledge of physiology to be able to explain a necessary simple 
question, such as will be asked by most of the intelligent pupils 
of to-day ; one who reads musical literature. He should have a 
fine feeling for accent, grammatical and rhetorical, When the 
words for vocal music are lacking in any zsthetic sense the 
teacher should be able to change them or supply a better sentence. 
Those who speak only broken English should not be allowed to 
teach American or English opera, oratorio or songs. 


W. Elliott Haslam. 


Tue Toronto Vocat Society (CANADA). 








HIS society was organized in the autumn of 1885 
for the purpose of making, like the well-known Henry Les- 
lie Choir, of London, England, a distinct study, with a view to 
public performance, of unaccompanied choral singing. In this, 
the highest form of concerted vocal music, the effect depends en- 
tirely upon the delicacy and r of the rendering and a 
faithful observance of all the different muances and marks of ex- 
pression. [he Toronto Vocal Society is limited to 100 voices, 
and is composed nearly, if not entirely, of amateurs. It made its 
first public appearance April 27, 1886, and achieved an instan- 
taneous and unqualified success. ‘The local papers were unani- 
mous in their praise of the beautiful quality of tone, the perfec- 
tion of intonation, pronunciation, attention to details of light and 
shade, &c., and the prompt manner in which they seemed to an- 
swer the conductor’s baton. 

Like the Leslie Choir, of England, the performances of the 
Toronto Vocal Society are the principal features of their concerts, 
and although the services of the best soloists are from time to 
time engaged, yet the work of the society itself is always looked 
upon as the principal feature of the evening. This is worthy of 
note by those amateurs who look upon the choral part of a con- 
cert as of secondary consideration and imagine any voice is good 
enough to ‘‘ sing in a chorus.” The members are selected with 
great care, and after each voice is tested and classified by the 
musical director, the name is handed over to the committee, who 
decide upon its acceptance or otherwise. 

Last season the society produced, as one of their principal num- 
bers, Mendelssohn’s eight-part psalm, ‘* Judge Me, O God.” This 
really fine composition was rendered with such precision and fine 
quality of tone as to gain the most enthusiastic plaudits and an 
imperative encore. Gounod’s beautiful motet in six parts, 
‘*Come Unto Him,” has also achieved the same results. This 
number was given and repeated in answer to a determined encore 
demand, and although long and very trying to the voices it suf- 
fered not the slightest deviation from pitch, a point thoroughly 
appreciased by musicians and in itself worthy of all praise. The 
compositions of the best composers of the glee and madrigal 
school of writing also invariably form part of its regular pro- 
gram. A punctual attendance of all members is insisted on at 
rehearsals, combined with a diligent home study of the music to 
be performed. 

The committee were fortunate enough to secure as musical 
director Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, whose portrait we this week 
present to our readers. Mr. Haslam is not only a conductor of 
decided ability and w ide experience, but is also a recognized au- 
thority on the subject of voice cultivation in Europe, where he 
held several important positions, He was brought to America 
at the instance of Vianesi for the season of Italian opera given at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House in the season of 1883-4. Mr. 
Haslam is the son of Mr. John Haslam, at one time a well- 
known and popular baritone singer in England. He was first 
placed at an early age under Mr. John Shickle, and afterward 
Mr, Charles Seymour, of the Royal Academy of Music, England. 
His first appearance was made at the age of thirteen as a treble 
vocalist, when the beauty of his voice and style were much ad- 
mired. Some years after, when his voice broke, he was sent 
abroad to complete a course of studies in the art of training voices 
and vocal physiology. 

In 1871 he was appointed musical director and first professor 
at Britannia College, Manchester, where he remained for four 
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years. During this time he was also associated with the De Jong 
concerts, given in that city, where he was brought into connec- 
tion with all the principal vocalists and instrumentalists of the 
day. At one of these concerts, besides a number of leading 
artists and magnificent orchestra, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Joseph 
Maas and Mr. Barton McGuckin, the three leading tenors, ail 
sang during the same evening. 

Mr. Haslam afterward left Manchester to take the post of 
musical director to the Royal English Opera, where his ability 
was immediately recognized. Shortly before coming to the United 
States he was engaged at the Académie de Musique, Etablisse- 
ment Concerts and Opéra Municipal, Boulogne, France. Mr, 
Haslam has a thorough acquaintance with the best music of the 
best composers, combined with a clearness of expression and an 
enthusiasm that he never fails in imparting to the forces he has 
to control. To be present, as the writer has been, while he gives 
a lesson in the abstruse art of singing recitative alone is to be 
certain that it is no longer necessary for a student to go abroad 
to acquire any of the secrets of the vocal art. 

Besides being conductor of the Vocal Society, Mr. Haslam 
also holds the appointment of musical director to St. James's 
Cathedral, Toronto. 


HOME NEWS. 





Samuel P. Warren resumed his weekly organ recitals 
at Grace Church last Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Walter Petzet, a young musician of considerable 
merit and a favorite pupil of Rheinberger, has been engaged as 
teacher of piano and composition at the Morse Conservatory of 
Music at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Away out in Salt Lake they said this about a tenor: 
‘* His rich tones seemed to have control of every note, cutting it 
neatly and exhaling it in all its mellow perfection.” Who shall 
say that the West lacks any essential of criticism ? 

The first pupils’ concert of Edmund Neupert, the 
well-known piano teacher, was given at Steinway Hall on last 
Saturday night. The Misses Duryea, Florence Oberndorfer, Dyas 
Flanagan, Laura Baroun, Birdie Blye and Mr. Charles Tracy 
were applauded by their numerous friends for the skillful inter- 
pretation of an interesting program. 

Miss Kitty Berger, the harp-zither virtuoso, has just 
returned from a five weeks’ visit to Mrs. Patti-Nicolini, at Craig- 
y-Nos, in Wales. The diva is said to be very fond of the zither, 
and to play it very charmingly already. Miss Berger was de- 
lighted with Craig-y-Nos. She carried away a beautiful bracelet 
as atoken of Mrs. Patti-Nicolini’s affection. 

The Orpheus Glee Club, of New York, announces the 
resignation of Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske, who has held the position 
of musical director since the organization of the club. Mr. Dudley 
Buck, the well-known composer and conductor, has been secured 
by the club to fill the position of musical director, and the first 
concert of the season, at Chickering Hall, December 8, will be 
under his direction. 

Professor Klindworth will give three recitals of piano- 
forte music in Steinway Hall, Boston, as follows: November 28, 
Beethoven night ; December 12, Chopin night ; January 23, Liszt 
night. The professor will also be heard in two recitals in this 
city at Steinway Hall. The ‘ates are not yet given out, but the 
programs are to be made up from the works of the same three 
composers, viz., Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 

——tThe first chamber-music soirée of the present tenth 
season of the New York Philharmonic Club takes place at Chick- 
ering Hall on Tuesday night, the 22d inst. The soloists will be 
Miss Jenny Dutton, soprano, and Mr. Richard Hoffman, the 
pianist, who will be heard in Schumann’s piano quartet. The 
novelty of the evening will be Arnold Krug’s manuscript sextet, 
op. 34, for flute, two violins, viola, ‘cello and double bass. 


The first popular (young people’s) matinee of Theo- 
dore Thomas takes place at Steinway Hall next Saturday after- 
noon, when the following program will be rendered : 
ee eo ninnnane sop in vene 
Overture, “* Leonore,’’ No. 1, posthumous. 
Intermezzo, op. 46 (first time). 

Capriccio, op 4 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14.. ........... 

Overture, ** Lustspiel ” (first time) aeRO ahi 
Variations on Luther's Choral (new) ** A stronghold sure ”’ Reinecke 
Slavonic Dances (new), op. 72 -+++e+-Dvorak 
rence oedithnnn es ascebitee dgudjuaa eubsesube Strauss 

The Rhode Island Music Teachers’ State Association 
held their second annual meeting at the Central Baptist Church 
in Providence, R. I., last week. The order of proceedings was 
as follows: Morning session, 10 A. M., President's address ; 
essay, ‘‘ How and Why to Teach Music in Public Schoois,” by F. 
A. Lyman ; soprano solo, Miss Alice L. Pitman, of Providence ; 
essay, ‘‘ Improvements in Teaching Music in Public Schools,” 
illustrated by a choir of pupils, by Mr. B. W. Hood, of Provi- 
dence ; essay, ‘* Technic versus Tone,” W. H. Arnold, of Provi- 
dence ; solo, Miss Pitman ; essay, *‘ The Art of Singing,” Mrs. 
Edward Hoffman ; discussion, introduced by Miss Ellen Louise 
Hopkins and Mr. H. O. Farnum ; essay, ‘‘A View of Music 
and Musicians from the Outside,” Prof. Benj. F. Clarke, of 
Brown University ; organ recital, Mr. J. W. Andrews, of New- 
port, assisted by the Central Baptist Church Quartet. Even- 
ing concert, Mrs. L. P. Le Jeune, soprano; Mr. N. B. Sprague, 
baritone; Miss Abbie C. Shepardson, violin; Miss Marion 
Ward Mosher, piano ; Mrs. G. C, Anthony, piano. 


-+» Berlioz 

.... Beethoven 
Bargiel 
Graedener 
....Fr, Smetana 
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PERSONALS. 


A CLEVELAND COMPOSER HONORED.—At her first reci- 
tal in Cleveland, Ohio, last Monday, Mrs. Julia Rivé-King played 
a gavotte by Mr. Wilson G. Smith, the well-known composer of 
that city, and the Cleveland Mews and Herald of \ast Tuesday 
has the following complimentary paragraph on the subject : 

We chronicle the fact that the quaint, original and thoroughly tuneful 
number, the gavotte in F major, was altogether delightful as it came singing 
from the tips of Mrs, King’s flying fingers. It was the production of Mr, Wil- 
son G. Smith, of this city, That an artist of Mrs, Rivé-King’s talent and ex- 
perience should choose to place Mr. Smith’s work on her program by the side 
of that of the most world-renowned composers is a fitting recognition of his 
genius, The audience last night received Mrs. Rivé-King’s exquisite rendi- 
tion of the gavotte with the most genuine enthusiastic applause, and the 
pianiste gracefully answered the encore with a repetition of it. 

What the Cleveland scribe means by gracefully answering an 
encore with the repetition of it is not quite clear to us. 


MATRIMONIAL.—Matrimonial engagements seem to be 
the order of the day in musical circles. Miss Lilli Lehmann is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Kalisch, a young and rather hand- 
some tenor, who, however, did not make much of a success as a 
singer when belonging to the personnel of the Berlin and Frank- 
fort opera-houses. 

Mr. Emanuel Moor, the young composer and pianist, is en- 
gaged to one of the most accomplished, cultured and rich young 
ladies in the city. 


PIERSON.—Mrs. Bertha Pierson, of the National Opera, 
arrived here last Friday evening, when, having barely left the 
steamer, she went to the Metropolitan Opera-House to attend the 
performance of ** Die Meistersinger.” From Berlin comes the 
news that Count Hochberg has engaged Mrs. Pierson for a series 
of six performances at the royal opera-house, beginning on June 
1 next, and embracing the roles of Valentine, Senta, Aida, Donna 
Anna, Resia and Elsa, 


MUNROE,—Advices from England tell of the death in 
London, October 17, of Katherine Munroe, widely known to the 
English and American stage as Kate Munroe. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Lister, of this city, and was born in 1849. At 
twenty-one she left America and went to Milan, where she 
studied for three years, and made her début in ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 
Later she sang in the principal Italian cities. After a brief engage- 
ment at the Italian Opera, Paris, in 1873, she went to England 
and turned her attention to opera bouffe, making her first appear- 
ance there on September 26, 1874, at the Gaiety, as Catherine 
in Offenbach’s opera, ‘The Love Apple.” Subsequently she 
sang at the London Holborn, the Philharmonic, the Alhambra 
and other London houses, appearing in ‘'Chilperic,” ‘* Le Roi 
Carotte,” ‘* The Black Crook,” &c. She was the original Ger- 
maine in the English version of ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville” 
‘The Merry Duchess” at the London Roy- 
l'wo years she went out through the English provinces at 
Within the 
past year she had married, and just before her death she had 
given birth to a child, which did not live. 


and the heroine of 
alty 
the head of Violet Meinotte's ‘* Erminie ” company. 


GALLI-MARIE.—The announcement in Paris newspapers 
that Mrs. Galli-Marié had retired from the stage has been con- 
She is the elder of three 
sisters, two of whom—Irma and Paola—are well known to the 
American public, and was the original Mignon in Thomas's opera 


tradicted, though somewhat cautiously. 


and the original Carmen in Bizet’s, a performance that was sim- 
ply matchless. Irma married Colonne, who led the band when 
Bateman brought the prima donna out in ‘‘ Barbe Bleue” at 
Colonne has since won celeb- 


rity as a conductor of classical concerts in Paris, and he and his 


Niblo’s, almost twenty years ago. 


spouse have parted company. 

NICOLINI—PATTI.—From London comes the news that 
Nicolini is busy writing the memoires of Adelina Patti, and that 
he will doubtlessly produce an interesting book. Nicolini is said 
to go to work in a very objective manner, and that the chapter 
on Mrs, Patti-Nicolini’s first husband, the Marquis de Caux, does 
the latter full justice. 


GOUNOD.—Gounod last Friday evening, at the Paris 
Grand Opera, conducted the five hundredth performance of 


** Faust.” He was almost covered with wreaths ana crowns. 


I'SCHAIKOWSKY.—Peter Tschaikowsky, the representa- 
tive modern Russian composer, will leave St. Petersburg for a 
short visit to Berlin soon, and intends in January to give a con- 
cert in the latter city, the program of which is to be made up 
entirely of his own works, and is to contain among other things 
an orchestral novelty which is yet in manuscript. 

Mr. KAISER’S ENGAGEMENTS,—The young tenor, Mr. 
Charles Kaiser, a native of Baltimore and a pupil of Stockhausen, 
of Frankfort, is engaged to sing at the Oratorio Society's first 
concert, at the third Symphony concert and in Philadelphia, 
Richmond and other cities, 

Louis MAAS,—Mr. Louis Maas, the well-known Boston 
pianist, and one of our esteemed contributors, starts on a South- 
ern concert trip on November 13, and will play, besides in other 
places, in Staunton and Abingdon, Va., and Rogersville and 
Nashville, 

ERNST PERABO.—-A somewhat notable publication has 
been issued by Mr. Ernst Perabo, the pianist, consisting of ten 
transcriptions for piano of the leading number of Sullivan’s opera 
**Tolanthe.”’ Some of the numbers have already been played in 
public by Mr. Perabo, and the fantasie in E (No. 10 in the vol- 
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ume) achieved a most brilliant success at two Apollo concerts in 
Boston Music Hall. He has had the honor of playing the selec- 
tions from manuscript to the composer in London, and received a 
most complimentary letter. 

“ In defending his action in giving his ‘‘ lolanthe ” transcrip- 
tions to the public, he says: ‘* When I found how well this mu- 
sic bore repeated hearing, I decided to adapt it for the piano, 
feeling it must be equally charming for the family home as well 
as for the concert-room. What have we for the piano to interest 
large audiences? One cannot sit down and play fugues or al- 
ways sonatas, for few people leave their homes for abstract in- 
struction. They have a right to demand a pleasurable evening, 
and certainly are more pleased with a tuneful, melodious work 
than with those erratic, ecstatic Bunthonian rhapsodies of the 
greatest of pianists, Liszt, infinitely more difficult than beautiful. 
Although a great pleasure to have these transcriptions indorsed 
by foreign critics, it was to me a source of much greater satis- 
faction to have them received so enthusiastically by a Boston 
audience at the Apollo Club concerts, where the fact received 
ample indorsement that my new selections were successful.” 


YOouNG HOFMANN.—Anecdotes of Hofmann, the boy 
pianist, multiply rapidly now that his arrival in this country be- 
comes a nearevent. It is said that he is a thorough-goiag youth, 
obstinate, hard to control and full of mischief. One day he 
played at a party in London, and after he was through he went 
off to play with the children of the house, Ellen Terry arrived 
and was very anxious to hear him play. He wouldn’t doit. He 
said he was tired of playing. Finally they coaxed him to go into 
the drawing-room and talk to Miss Terry. He doesn’t speak 
English, so he had an interpreter. He said to Miss Terry in 
German: ‘‘Don’t you speak German?” She replied that she 
didn’t. Then he said in French: ‘‘ Do you speak French?” 
She told him she did not. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ you’re not too 
old to learn.” And then he left her, and that was all she could 
get out of him. 


ZERRAHN.—Mr. Carl Zerrahn, the conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, has decided to pass next season, the 
winter of 1888-9, in Germany and in the Continental cities of 
Europe, relinquishing his duties as a musician in this country for 
the first time during the busy season since his arrival here thirty- 
four years ago as a member of the Germania Orchestra, the first 
organization of the kind that made a tour through this country. 
He goes back to Germany to enjoy the pleasure of attending as a 
simple listener to such performances as he has had such an active 
part in as conductor in this country and to take a long-needed rest. 
He will take with him the kindest wishes of thousands who have 
known and respected him in his life work in this country. Mr. 
A. J. Lang will direct the Handel and Haydn Society during hi, 
absence, and other local leaders will assume his duties throughout 
the country while he is abroad. 


BANNER.—On the 17th ult. Michael Banner, the talented 
young violinist, played for the first time in Berlin and pleased 
both the public and the press, Here is what H. Ehrlich, the 
celebrated critic of the Berlin Zageb/att, says of his playing: 
‘* A most agreeable surprise was furnished us in the playing of 
the violin virtuoso, Michael Banner. He is the most important 
of the younger violinists we have lately heard ; his tone is warm 
and full, his bowing dashing and certain, and his performance 
fiery and tasteful withal. He played the Bruch concerto and 
scored a complete success.” 


JENNY LiIND’s HoME LIFE.—The daily life of Jenny 


Lind in London was extremely simple. Every morning, at 7:30 
o'clock, there were family prayers. At these not only her hus- 
band, Mr. Goldschmidt, and her three children, but the servants 
assisted. When breakfast was over she habitually retired to her 
room on the second floor, and, seated at her writing-desk, 
opened and answered her numerous letters. Her room, which 
looked out on a beautiful garden, was simply furnished. The 
most notable piece of furniture in it was a large screen, which 
had pasted over its entire surface newspaper clippings from all 
parts of the world eulogistic of the great singer. Next to Jenny 
Lind’s room, connected by a door covered with portiéres, was 
the room of her husband. In it stood a grand piano, and often 
Mr. Goldschmidt played on this instrument at night until his 
wife, who was nervous at times, was, by his performance, lulled 
to sleep. The family sat down to lunch at 1 o'clock. Jenny 
Lind was a moderate eater and fond of simple cuisine. In the 
afternoon she took a walk when the weather was fine, and, purse 
in hand, distributed alms to the poor whom she met. When 
she came home she taught her select circle of pupils, and at 7 
she sat down to dinner. 

She never went to theatres, balls or operas. She went to hear 
Patti sing once, but she left the hall before the performance was 
over, saying that Patti could act but she couldn’t sing. She was 
rather sensitive on the subject of her rivals. She was at a recep- 
tion one night at which Nilsson was also present. ‘‘ There’s the 
Swedish Nightingale,” remarked one of Christine’s admirers, 
pointing her out in thecrush to a friend. ‘‘ No, I am the Night- 
ingale,” interrupted Jenny Lind, who overheard the remark. In 
the evening her home life was “exceeding:y uniform. She read 
religious books, painted or read Shakespeare or Goethe or 
Schiller. She did not care for the newspapers. She disliked 
the French, although she generally spoke their language when 
conversing with foreigners. Her souvenirs of America were 
pleasant. Bach was her favorite composer. She also esteemed 
Handel, Mozart, Gluck and Mendelssohn. Twice a year she 
gave concerts, at which the aristocracy of England were proud 





to be present. Next door to Jenny Lind, in Morton-gardens, 
lived Adelaide Neilson. The singer, who was a great stickler 
for conventional morality, could never bear the talented and im- 
pulsive actress, When, on Neilson’s reception days, carriages 
drove up to her door and fashionable men about town stepped 
out and mounted her steps, Jenny Lind would go to the window, 
look out fora moment and then, impatiently drawing the cur- 
tains, would exclaim in bitter tones: ‘‘ That creature is holding 
one of her levees again !” 

She liked to read aloud in the evening, or she chatted about 
her triumphs to her favorite pupils. Though she possessed mag- 
nificent jewels she never wore them. She was exceedingly fond 
of her husband, though they had disagreements at times, and she 
always said that it was owing to Mr. Goldschmidt’s management 
that she was in such easy financiai circumstances. She brought 
up her children well. Her son, Walter, is a lawyer; her son, 
Ernest, is an officer in the army ; her daughter Jennie was mar- 
ried to Mr. J. H. Maude. She spent her summers partly at 
Wiesbaden and partly in Kainzenbad. At Wiesbaden, whither 
she went to take the baths for her rheumatism, she lived at her 
own villa. In Kainzenbad she lodged in a private boarding- 
house. She never went near the Casino at Wiesbaden, hating 
waltz music, but she loved to ramble in the park and the fields, 
sit on the rocks and pick flowers. At Kainzenbad she was fond 
of climbing the mountains, accompanied by guides. Though 
she liked birds when they flew about her in nature, she never 
liked them domesticated. There never was a canary in her city 
house or country villa. She also never had gas in any of her 
houses. She thought it injurious to the voice. 





The Symphony Society. 
HE first public rehearsal and concert of the present 
season of the Symphony Society were both largely attended 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House on last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening respectively, and it is pleasant to be able to 
chronicle that the society’s subscription list seems to be in- 
creasing. 

The program for the occasion embraced, of orchestral works, 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Husitzka” overture and Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
phony, of both of which compositions Mr. Damrosch gave com- 
mentary explanations at the piano to an admiring circle of ladies 
at the Metropolitan Concert Hall on the Wednesday afternoon 
previous. As far as the symphony is concerned this seemed to 
us somewhat unnecessary, for more has been written and printed 
about it than Mr. Damrosch, to judge from his performance of the 
work, will ever know about it. The overture, also, is no novelty, 
as it has been performed here repeatedly by Van der Stucken and 
Theodore Thomas. The rendering under Mr. Damrosch excited 
in us the hope that the young man had somewhat profited by his 
reputed lessons in conducting from Hans von Billow. The 
uneven work, which is devoid of form, but has some interesting 
and even grand moments, is well known to be a favorite one 
with the erratic Hans and so it may well be that he gave young 
Damrosch some points on it, aithough this could only have been 
at the piano, for they had no orchestra at their command, and to 
teach anyone how to conduct it takes at least an orchestra. 
Howsoever that may be the fact remains that the overture was 
better played than anything we ever heard under Mr. Damrosch’s 
baton before ; but any pleasant anticipations that were raised 
through this were speedily doomed to disappointment when it 
came to the Beethoven symphony. Then Mr. Damrosch sank 
rapidly again from the standpoint of conductor to that of a mere 
time-beater, and time-beating, be it done never so energetically 
and never so noisily, is #of conducting. Anything more without 
spirit than the first movement, anything more without feeling 
and nicety of phrasing than the slow movement, and anything 
more slovenly and with more lack of precision of attack than the 
scherzo were played it is hard to imagine. Yet the several 
movements were received with favor by the public ; so much the 
worse for the public and for Mr. Damrosch. 

The only other orchestral number on the program was the bal- 
let music from Mozart’s ‘* Idomeneo,” which classic bit was also 
played without life or that daintiness and gracefulness which per- 
vade its measures. 

The soloists of this first concert were Mr. Camille Gurickx and 
Mr. Johannes Elmblad. The latter is the new Swedish basso 
from the Metropolitan Opera-House, who sang Schubert’s 
dramatic song, ‘‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” and Schumann’s 
well-known ‘* Die beiden Grenadiere.” He did not score much 
of a success, as his style is not well adapted for Lieder singing ; 
but his voice, which at times sounds somewhat hollow, is yet 
sonorous and pleasing. His pronunciation is clear, but his enun- 
ciation is heavy. 

Mr. Gurickx is a young Belgian pianist, who made his début 
with three movements from H. Litolff’s concerto in D minor, 
surnamed somewhat pretentiously ‘‘ Concerto Symphonique.” 
It is in reality. from a high musical standpoint, a poor work ; 
there is little inspiration and but inadequate symphonic treatment 
in it to justify its title, and, except the clever scherzo, which was 
played here repeatedly and with success by Joseffy, there is noth- 
ing in the work to commend it to aspiring pianists. We were 
thankful therefore to Mr. Gurickx for his omission of the last 
movement. He interpreted the concerto with abundant mechan- 
ical skill, and his playing was not devoid of a certain superficial 
brilliancy and effectiveness, yet his touch is rather hard and his 
tone short. Mr. Gurickx, however, is a good musician, whose 
piano works, notably his concerto in C minor, with its Wagnerian 
tendencies, will ultimately make their way into public favor. He 
was well received by the public. 
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Mrs. Fursch-Madi’s Pupils’ Concert. 
T is not often the case that pupils’ concerts are of 
so interesting a nature as was the one given at Steinway 
Hall last Tuesday week night by the select pupils of Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi. Herself one of the best of living dramatic sopranos, it 
would appear from the results witnessed at this concert that the 
artist also understands the difficult art of imparting to others 
one’s own knowledge and ability. The program chosen for the 
occasion is one that puts the highest demands upon the young 
singers and is of such general musical interest as is rarely to be 
found in concerts of this class. It read as follows: 
Overture, * Euryanthe”’ 


“ Marguerite” 
Miss Katherine Gerald, 
Fabliau, ** Jean de Nivelle”’ 
Miss Minna Buh)meyer. 
eg ee FP ee) ee eS ee PP Pe .Ch. Gounod 
Miss Augusta Yendik. 


Leo Delibes 


Air, “* Oberon” >. M. Von Weber 


Air, “ Didon” Franz Willner 
Miss Ettelia Claire. 
po. a ee ey ee ee ee ~~ aS FS B. Godard 
(1, Dans ies bois ; 2, Dans les champs; 3, Sur la montagne ; 4, Au village.) 
Orchestra, 


Air, “* Huguenots”’ G. Meyerbeer 


Air, ** Reine de Saba” Ch. Gounod 


Arioso, “* Prophéte"’ G. Meyerbeer 


Miss Linda Rauh. 
DINNGinic. 0.00000 005s Seis aNSOREMEPEN SE EMEEY cdeidecscses cocece Saint-Saéns 
Miss Maconda and Miss Yendik. 
Moszkowsky 


Spanish Dances 

Among the voices which are particularly worthy of mention 
was that of Miss Sophie Traubman, who has a dramatic so- 
prano of considerable power and range, as well as natural beauty 
of tone, and who sings with commendable forcefulness and 
dramatic expression. The same, in somewhat modified measure 
however, may be said of Miss Yendik. A singer for whom we 
predict a bright future is Miss Claire, who was heard to advan- 
tage in a very beautiful, strongly Beethovenian aria by the 
Cologne composer, Franz Wiillner. 

The best vocal technic was displayed by Miss Maconda, who 
sang Marguerite of Valois’ first and difficult aria with a good 
deal of skill aud a pleasing, light voice. We have a good word 
also for Miss Gerald, an alto, whose lower notes are of consider- 
able resonance, but who was evidently suffering from stage fright 
to such a degree that she could not do herseif justice. 

The traveling orchestra of the National Opera, under the direc- 
tion of Gustav Hinrichs, was heard to better advantage in the 
instrumental numbers than in the accompaniments. The wood- 
wind seems to be particularly good, as was shown in the excellent 
performance of the difficult Godard suite. 

The piano accompaniments were played in exquisite style by 
Mr. Romualdo Sapio. 

Steinway Hall was crowded with the friends of the fair débu- 
tantes and considerable enthusiasm prevailed, but encores were 
not indulged in. 





First Thomas Symphony Rehearsal. 
HE first rehearsal of the new series of symphony 
concerts by Theodore Thomas and his orchestra took place 
at Steinway Hall on last Thursday afternoon and drew a large 
musical and fashionable audience to the excellent concert hall. 
The acoustic properties of Steinway Hall are well known, and no 
better proof of this could be given them than in the difference 
in brilliancy and sonority of the same orchestra’s performance at 
the hall last Thursday afternoon when compared with those given 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House last season. The result in favor 
of Steinway Hall is one so great that it must be perceived even 
by the merest amateur. 
The program for the occasion was in Theodore Thomas’s best 
vein and read as follows : 
Overture, “ Cariolan,’’ op. 62 
Symphony, No. 7, A major, op. 92 
Concerto, No. 1, E minor, op, 11 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Chopin-Tausig 


The overture, which is one of the chevaua de bataille of the 
Thomas orchestra, was played in most perfect manner. The 
symphony used to be the same, but since Thomas has studied 
Riemann’s book on ‘‘ Dynamik und Agogik” he has so changed 
the phrasing of the entire work that it has lost its former physi- 
ognomy, and not for the better. The bowing {of the first violins 
has become unnatural, and they seemed to be continually ham- 
pered by the innovations, which went against their grain, as their 
must do against the musical feelings of an educated and attentive 
listener. We wish that Mr. Thomas would throw Riemann to 
the dogs and would return to his accustomed and most finished 
former reading of Beethoven’s most sunny, most amiable and 
most pleasing symphony. 

The ‘* Tristan” Vorspiel and Liebestud were played with most 
exquisite tone-color and warmth of conception and feeling, 
while the imposing ‘‘ Kaiser Marsch,” though rhythmically of 
good effect, might have been somewhat less noisy. The brass 
ought to be more subdued in Steinway Hall than at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. 

We owe to Rafael Joseffy a vote of thanks for having made us 
acquainted with Tausig’s magnificent edition of the Chopin E 
minor concerto, This edition, which in Europe is played also by 





Eugene d’Albert, has long remained unpublished. Kistner, who 
has the rights of the original edition, refused to publish Tausig’s 
arrangement, as he thought it would interfere with the sale of 
the original, and when Tausig died the manuscript went over 
into the possession of his father. The latter a few years ago 
sold the arrangement to the enterprising young publishing firm 
of Rics & Erler, in Berlin, who printed it. The concerto in the 
Tausig form and orchestral garb is almost as good as a novelty. 
The instrumentation is modern, refined and powerful, at times 
rising to Wagnerian effectiveness. The first tutti, which was 
much too long originally, has been cut down and altered and the 
changes in harmonization are all of most masterly kind. 

As for the piano part, it has also undergone a most thorough 
renovation, and although losing somewhat of the peculiar Chopin 
characteristic and flavor, gains fer contra considerable in brilliancy 
and richness. The added passage work, octaves and runs in 
thirds and sixths are very clever and add to the difficulty, 
but also to the effectiveness of the performance. Joseffy played 
the work with perfectly startling finish and rapidity of technic, 
with considerable charm of tone and that peculiar winsomeness 
for which his interpretations of Chopin’s works are justly noted. 

He was loudly and enthusiastically applauded by the public, 
and had to bow his acknowledgments after each of the three 
movements of the concerto. 

The same program was to be repeated last night at the first 
concert proper of the series. 





Opera in German. 


HE season of opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House opened last Wednesday in a most 
auspicious manner with a grand performance of Wagner's chef 
a’euvre, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” given before one of the largest 
and most representative audiences the house ever held. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed and lasted from the moment Anton Seidl, 
the great conductor, made his bow and received a fine laurel wreath 
given by some friends and admirers, until the fall of the curtain 
upon the tragic, yet glorious closing scene. 

The artists were the same that carried Wagner’s work to such 
great popular success last year. Lilli Lehmann, if anything, 
seemed in grander voice and acted with more energy and earnest- 
ness than she did in her undoubtedly best role, /so/de, last season. 
Niemann was not in equally good voice all through the perform- 
ance, but at times, notably in the finale of the first act, he was 
simply glorious, and his acting, as always, was superb. 

Miss Brandt’s impersonation of Brangdne, as we have often 
said before, is unsympathetic in the extreme. Her singing, too, 
is outré, and wearies one with the apparently great effort it costs 
her to produce tone. 

Mr. Robinson, who begged the public’s indulgence on account 
of indisposition, sang Awurvenal as poorly and over-acted it as 
much as he did last year. The artist has since become seriously 
ill and his place has been taken by Alexi, in still worse voice, who 
came here on the chance of getting an engagement outside of his 
matrimonial one to Miss Meisslinger. Fischer’s King Marke 
was in every way excellent. Alvary sang the pretty unaccom- 
panied song of the Sai/er very nicely, and chorus and orchestra, 
under Seidl’s energetic conducting, were satisfactory. 

On Friday evening ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” was produced and 
drew a somewhat smaller audience than was the case with the 
same work last year. Inthe cast again there was considerable 
unevenness. The best representation was undoubtedly that of 
Max Alvary, who sang and acted Walter von Stolsing charm- 
ingly. Fischer, with his noble voice and easy, good-natured way 
of acting, was the same ideal Hans Sachs of last year. Von 
Milde as Xothner is a good singer and Elmblad, the new basso 
and representative of Pogner, likewise. The part, however, 
is written for a baritone and lies much too high for Mr. Elmblad, 
who consequently had to change some of Wagner's phrases, with 
a result not exactly beneficial to them. Kemlitz was a better 
Beckmesser than he was two seasons ago. He still over-acts the 
difficult role, but he somewhat moderated his antics of formerly. 
The new tenor, Ferenzy, who made his début as David, has botha 
throaty and nasal twang to his otherwise not very bad voice and 
his impersonation is seriously marred by grimaces. 

Of the ladies Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, as Zva, looked and acted 
charmingly as ever, but she seemed to be laboring under some 
difficulties with her voice ; she sang with effort, and at times, 
notably in the famous quintet, sang flat, a defect which we have 
not heretofore noticed in that artist’s interpretations. Miss 
Brandt, as Magdalene, was painful to listen to, and her acting 
was bad. Chorus and orchestra were heard to better advantage 
in the same work last year than they were in the first repre- 
sentation of this season, 

The mise-en-scéne in both ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer ” was the same as last year, but the stage management has 
improved under Mr. Habelmann. 


At the Saturday matinee ‘ Fidelio” was given before a very 
large audience. Beethoven’s only opera does not seem to lose its 
capacity for drawing as the years pass by. Lilli Lehmann re- 
peated her success of last season in the title-role. She was in 
excellent voice, and her acting in the second act was dramatic in 
the extreme ; her costume, however, was exceedingly unbecom- 
ing. Niemann, as Florestan, was not in particularly good voice, 
but he captivated the audience by the power of his impersona- 
tion, Both artists were loudly applauded, and at the close re- 
peatedly called before the curtain. Miss Minnie Dilthey sang 
Marcellina charmingly, but her voice is not of sufficient strength 
to fill the large house. Alexi was a poor Pizarro, both vocally 





and histrionically, and the rest of the cast does not call for special 
comment. 

On Monday night ‘‘ Tannhduser ” was given without the inter- 
polation in the opening of the first act of the bacchanale, written 
as an afterthought by Wagner for the Paris representation of the 
work, Niemann was the Zannhduser, Mrs. Seidi-Krauss the 
Elisabeth, Alexi the Wolfram and Mrs. Biro de Marion the 
Venus. A detailed criticism cannot now be given on the per- 
formance, as on account of yesterday's legal holiday THz MUSICAL 
CouRIER went to press one day earlier than usual. 

To-night ‘‘ Siegfried” will have its first representation in this 
country, and will be repeated on Friday night. For both perform- 
ances of the third portion of Wagner’s great tetralogy of ‘* Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” the house is nearly sold out, and a great 
success is thus to be predicted. 


Musical Items. 

Mr. Walter J. Hall’s concert at Steinway Hall will 
take place on Thursday, the 17th inst. 

The London Musical World says that a professor of 
Cologne is writing a history of opera, and that he intends a chap- 
ter on the subject as illustrated by American works. 

——AMr. John A. Lund, the genial conductor of the Buf- 
falo Orpheus Singing Society and the new Buffalo Orchestra, 
is in town looking for a competent concert-master for his new 
organization of forty musicians. He called at the office of THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER, 

The managers for the Bennett and Moulton Opera 
Company, which has been playing an engagement at Gloucester, 
Mass., have been attached by order of the Supreme Court at the 
suit of Rudolph Aronson, of New York, who asserts that the play 
they have been running belongs to him. The trial is set for to- 
day. : 





Boetel is drawing good houses at the Thalia. His 
singing in ‘‘ Der Postillon von Lonjumeau”’ is perhaps the best 
that has been offered a New York public by any lyric tenor who 
visited these shores from the time of the departure of the great 
Wachtel. Boetel will appear in the title-role of Adam's chef 
@’euvre several times yet this and possibly next week. 

“ Dorothy ” reached its four hundredth performance 
at London on Saturday night. Not even the clever Gerald- 
ine Ulmar could make a success of ‘‘ Ruddygore,”” which came to 
a close at the Savoy last Saturday, ‘‘ Pinafore” is to be revived 
a week hence and will help keep the stage until Gilbert and Sulli- 
yan have their new operetta ready. The chief part in this is being 
written for Miss Ulmar. 

The name of F. Jonghmans is familiar on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Possessing the advantage of a thorough musical 
education, he easily adapted himself to the post of musical direc- 
tor after he had ceased to be a popular singer in London. For 
not far from forty years he had been a composer and arranger of 
songs in England, where he recently died in his sixty-sixth year. 

The following cablegram was received by Mr. Bar- 
num in reply to one of condolence sent on the death of Jenny 
Lind : 


MaLvern, November s. 
P. T. Barnum, New York: 
Fully appreciate your condolences, coming from one who well knew my be- 
loved wife and was always remembered by her with sincere regard. 
Orro GoLpscuMipT, 

The first public rehearsal of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society will take place at the Academy of Music in that 
city on Friday afternoon and the concert will be given on Satur- 
day evening. The program will be as follows : Symphony No. 9, 
C major, Schubert ; aria, ‘‘ Che faro,” Gluck’s “ Orfeo,’’ Helene 
Hastreiter ; overture, *‘ Husitzka,” Dvorak ; Liszt’s ‘‘ Mignon,” 
Hastreiter ; Vorspiel, ‘“ Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 

The National Opera Company opened their season at 
Philadelphia last Monday night with a good performance of 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero.” It proved a big success both artistically 
and financially, the Academy of Music being crowded with the 
élite of Philadelphia’s citizens. Sylva was the Vero, Miss Juch 
Chrysa, Mrs. Bertha Pierson Poppaea ; Ludwig, Fessenden and 
Miss Fabris completed the strong cast. Gustav Hinrichs con- 
ducted, and chorus and orchestra were excellent, 
‘* Nero” seems to have made a hit. 

Elvira Repetto, the prima donna of Campanini’s com- 
pany, has arrived here by the steamer Normandie. The concerts 
of the company will take place at the Metropolitan Opera-House 
on to-morrow evening and next Tuesday evening, and at Chicker- 
ing Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 12. Nearly ail the 
stockholders of the opera-house have applied for their boxes, 
and the indications are that brilliant audiences will listen to Cam- 
panini’s artists. A special car, provided with Italian cooks and 
attendants, has been engaged for the company’s tour, which will 
begin on November 16. The San Francisco season will begin at 
the Grand Opera-House on December 12. 

Constantin Sternberg gave a piano recital at Atlanta, 
Ga., on last Friday evening, with the following program : 

Adagio and Prelude (from * Suite,” in G minor)........ .........H. Bargiel 
Sonate, op. 53 (** Waldstein ’’) Beethoven 
ETN Gia ndtibadinn. a 0. sactvdacdeotichs Adudvses cece cd G. W. Hunt 
Anemone, from op. 45, (dedicated to Miss Sallie F. Grant)..Const. Sternberg 
Second Gavotte, op. 34 Wilson G. Smith 
* Lullaby ”’... vo-ocwll .. Otto Floersheim 
“* La Georgienna Valse "’ (dedicated to Mrs. Livingston Mims) Const. Sternberg 
Barcarole, Op. 22... 2.42. 0-0 seee cece cece ceceeecs eseeeeees Const, Sternberg 
Scherzo, from second concerto (arranged by G. Bizet)............Saint-Saéns 
Romance (F sharp). wean .Schumana 
TE I ds ccc nde nsercncs accsowtivipescs cocked Liszt 
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FOREIGN: NOTES. 


..-Dvorak and Mackenzie | have both asked the managers 

of the Birmingham Festival to release them from their engage- 
ment to write works for the festival next year. 
Béatrice et Bénédict” is in preparation at 
the Opera in Carlsruhe. The German translation is by Richard 
Pohl, and recitatives have been composed by the conductor Fe- 
lix Mottl. 


.Berlioz’s “ 


..“ Nadgy,” the new Hungarian comic opera to follow 
“The Oolah” at the Casino, was presented at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Greenwich, England, on October 19, for pur- 
poses of copyright, and scored a hit. 

.. German newspapers report the discovery at Hernals, 
hitherto unpublished work of Konradin 
Kreutzer, composer of the ** Nachtlager von Granada.” It is an 
autograph ** Te Deum,” dedicated to the Emperor Ferdinand on 
the occasion of his coronation as King of Hungary in 1830. 


near Vienna, of a 





++. Talzac, the tenor, made his farewell bow to Paris a 
week ago last Wednesday at the Opéra Comique, in Gounod’s 
**Romeo and Juliet.” He goes to Lisbon, where he will sing in 
‘“* Lucia” and ‘‘ La Traviata” with Mrs. Emma Nevada. 

-.Among the most interesting revivals of the forth- 
coming season will be that by the Bach Choir on March 1 of 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Dido and Aineas.”” The work was issued in 1677 toa 
libretto by Tate, and in 1840 it was published by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society. It was then, I believe, performed in semi- 
privacy in London. The version to be used by the Bach Society 
will, however, be that prepared and edited by Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings for the Purcell Society. ‘Dido and Aineas” is more or 
less a juvenile work. It is said that it was originally written 
when Purcell was little more than nineteen. Josiah Priest, the 
dancing master, desired to give a private dramatic performance 
for his pupils, and he persuaded Tate to write and Purcell to com- 
pose this ‘‘ Dido and Aineas,” which was originally represented 
by the young ladies of Priest’s dancing academy before their 


— and friends. The wae: opens with neas’s arrival at 








Carthage, and ends with Dido's desertion and death.’ In the first 
act we have Dido listening to the story of neas, and the long 
invocation of the sorceress, with its responsive mocking choruses, 
In the second act the young couple out hunting are overtaken by 
the storm. A chorus of huntsmen and achorus of sailors weigh- 
ing anchor were among the beauties recognized by the old 
writers ; and so, too, were the parting of the lovers, the farewell 
air of the Queen, and the final chorus. The music will probably 
nowadays be more effective in the concert-room than on the 
stage.—London Figaro. 








Housewife (to new domestic)—“ There is one thing I wish 
to say to you. The last girl had a habit of coming into the par- 
lor and playing the piano occasionally. You never play the 
piano, do you?” New Domestic—*' Yis, mum, I plays, but I'll 
hev to charge yer a dollar a week aixtry if I’m to furnish music 
for the family.” — Zid Bits. 

British French—Emily : “ Ask her to give us some more 
of her sacred music, George.” George (a linguist) : ‘Oh, Made- 
— donnez-nous encore de votre Sacrée Musique.” 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 
rn | 


STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Les. 


™ Manual Organ ~~ two assaf reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


Celeste. 


THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN paces BY THE KNOWING | DEALERS. 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Las. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 





STYLE 2900. 


Length, 44in. Height, 671in. Width, 23 in. 


Weicnut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


te” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th and (3th Sts, New York. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. He and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL 


DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


whic 


action and tone of the piano. 





THE TECHNIPHON 


A® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, < to take the place of We 
'* 


of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye ip taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, 
all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, onl all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 


done, including the practice of pieces. 
It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 


It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 


For the easy, certain, almost automatic 


7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
irom this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East oth 
St., New York, will receive the recipe free of churge. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. ¥ 








THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXCELLENCE onl THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANOS 


JAMES & HOLMST RO 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St 
NEW YORE. 





One of the Oldest Plane Houses now in the Trade. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Grand, Upright and Sqmares. 





BUY THE OLD — BRADBURY PIANO. 


ESTADUAHED | 1854 
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F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
waREROOMS. 
95 Fifth Ave, 
Montgomery St. 
, D.C, 1108 Penn Av 
Saratoga Springs, 404 Bway. 


(Or 


EE 


Over Sracam now in use, 


F.G. SMITH, Jr, 
ROOMS. A 
228 Fulton dc fe 
& 


“ 296 Broadwa . 
= nasa veh Bt. 


LETTER4FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. 


FREEBORN ‘“G, SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs, President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. 

Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 
PrivaTsSECRETARY To THEPRESIDENT 


7 DGRLY POON], Gg EG Heeyaang 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Assempeelt and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private 
Address a10 > East Tenth Street, New York. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. he ny and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. ° LBY, 23 East xsth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Vocal Cul- 
New York. 








Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





CARL ALVES, 


ocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
wgo East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. commer 


Tenor. Oratorio and Conce: 
Care of George Colby, 23 aE. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturg. 
Address “Tue Ftoripa,’”’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, Nera 


Vocat Teacuzr, 
atg East rgth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Bormecy Instruction, 


Lessons in Ensemble pa na ddress 
STEINWAY HALL, "new York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street’ or care of Wiitiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco, 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
3" Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


R, Currriss Warpe, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianists AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 






































Chicago, Ill. 











Care of Wm. Knase & Co. 
11aFifth Avenue, City. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue, 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 


Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address 219 East 18th Sireet, NewYork. 











Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—Oor— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CHICAGO. 











JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


DaESs-SOS DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL feature of this Department 
during this week will be an offer 
of Twelve Hundred Pattern Dresses at 
$10.00, $12.00, $15.00 and $17.50; each 
pattern contains an ample quantity of 
plain material in rich, dark colors, and 
the requisite length of accompanying 
novelty in Persian Plush or Velvet 
Squares. This is an opportunity to secure 
a handsome costume at a very reasonable 
price. 

Supplementary Novelties for the Winter 
season: “Hymalah” and “Rugby” Cloth 
ia New Plaids and Mixtures. Bengaline 
in Stripes, Plaids and Lozenge Dots; 
also Plain and Striped Uncut Astrachan, 
with Plain Bengaline to match, for 
complete Street Costumes. 


Broadway and 1 ith St., 
NEW YORK. 








Professional Cards. 


CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STE EINWAY HALL, New York. 








Mr. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Vi0LoNcELLo Virtvoso, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 


AL BERT ‘KUENZL EN, 


Violin Instruction and apeentie. Piping, Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New 





JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUT L ER 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston, 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York, 


NEUMEYER 
PIANOS. 


Uprights and Grands. 


BRITZER ST. 7, 
BERLIN, 8S., GERMANY. 


TRITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


GERMANY, 














Uprights and Grands, 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 





BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 


(YONSERVATORY OF [{USIC, 


— COMBINED WITH — 


+>A Seminary for Music Teachers, <- 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


WHE CONSERVATORY has now moved into the most spacious apartments and concert 
hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated building Pots- 


DAMER StTR., No. 21 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, particularly 
for Piano, is due to the directors nett only the very best of prominent artists as 


ALL BRANCHES O 


teachers. 


THE ART OF MUSIC are being taught 


under the closest personal supervision of Professor Scharwenka. 
Prospectuses can be had at the offices of Messrs. Epw. ScuusertH & Co,, G, SCHIRMER, 


MARTENS Bros,, and ‘* THE MusicaL Courier.’ 





MECHANICAL PIANO AND ORGAN PLAYER. 


SENSATIONAL NOVELTY! 
VERYBODY, without 


having previously acquired the least 


musical knowledge, will be able to play the newest and most 
po ular Dances, Marches, Hymns, or any piece of Music, with the 
of a cardboard sheet. 
Lowest Trade Prices, cash with order, free d/d Antwerp, 


For the Piano Automat, . 
For the Piano and Organ Automat, 


Amsterdam or Rotterdam 
° . oo 00 
31.00 


Sheets of Music, suitable for both apparatus, 35 cents each. 


H. PETERS & CO., Leipzig (Germany), 


Manufacturers of Kettledrums (Patent), 
: Zithern, Accordeons, Musical 


Violins, Strings, Boxes, Piccolos 
xes, Orchestrionettes, &c. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G@™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 

Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


coe yea 


and EX 
ANY OR Sh ad 
(IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 


UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


aa 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 

Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


BS, 1 SATER ZS 











BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA sc. ALCHI, E. 
Furscu-Map1, Emma STeinsBacu and others, the 
greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 
and endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled, 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402-Broadway, New York. 
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LL the indications resulting from the second Eastern 
A inspection trip of Mr. W. W. Kimball, of Chicago, 
who has again been in these parts in the interests of his 
rapidly developing piano-manufacturing enterprise, point 
to the verification of our predictions on the subject of 
the new Kimball piano that is to.be manufactured in 
Chicago, Every act, every statement, every movement 
of Mr, Kimball has been characterized by the elegant and 
suave deportment of the gentleman, behind which lurks 
the keen observation of a polished judge of human na- 
ture and successful merchant, conscious of the infallibil- 
ity of his merits, upon the strength of which he has 
gained his success. 

Mr. Kimball’s second Eastern mission, similar to his 
first, was made with the purpose to study and to learn 
how to make as low priced a piano as can possibly be 
made in this country. He continued on the basis dis- 
closed by the first and subsequent articles published in 
[THe MUSICAL COURIER on the coming Kimball piano, 
and his object, as will be shown, is a necessary result of 
his past transactions in the piano trade. 

The few futile attempts made by certain parties to 
prove that the W. W. Kimball Company intended to 

ike a medium-grade piano and that THE MUSICAL 
COURIER had a motive outside of our desire to see the 
legitimate trade protected in giving a true status to the 

ning Kimball piano—these attempts proved on their 
face how little Mr. W. W. Kimball's so-called defenders 
ow of the piano trade of this country. 

One question will prove this, and this is it: ‘“ What 
grade of pianos has the W. W. Kimball Company been 
selling throughout its immense territory with the name 
of W. W. Kimball stenciled upon them?” That is the 
Why, the Eastern wholesale 

1anufactured pianos, boxes and rattle-traps. We make 
this classification after serious reflection, for some of 
the stenciled W. W. Kimball pianos were made by 
manufacturers who turned out pretty fair low-grade 
nos; some by makers who turned out perfectly hor- 
ble boxes, and others which, as they were odds and 
were made by men who manufactured genuine 
rattle-traps. These, therefore, are the instruments that 
have flooded the whole immense Kimball territory, and 
from the sale of these kind of goods much of the large 
fortune of the W. W. Kimball Company has been ac- 
To deny this is to deny a well-known fact; 
aye, more, an accepted truth, 

Now, can the W. W. Kimball Company ever expect to 

so impress the Western trade that it will believe for one 


lowest grade 


que stion 


ends, 


cumulated. 





single instant that the company went into the manu- 
facture of pianos in order to make a Jefter, a more costly 
piano than the stencil pianos which have been distrib- 
uted by the tens of thousands by the W. W. Kimball 
Company? Nonsense. Suppose the W. W. Kimball 
Company steps out and says: “Ours is a_ better 
piano than the Eastern stencil piano, and we want 
so much more money for it from you,” what will 
the Western dealer who is not a hide-bound Kimball 
slave say? He will unquestionably reply that he pre- 
fers the Eastern stencil piano at the old price to the 
new Kimball piano at a new price, and he will buy 
Eastern stencil pianos notwithstanding the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company. If he is a hide-bound Kimball slave, 
one who cannot get away from Kimball or do business 
outside of Kimball, he certainly must pay the Kimball 
Company their price for a new Kimball piano, but his 
competitor will sell an Eastern stencil piano ahead of 
him nearly every time. 

Who knows this better than any other human being? 
W. W. Kimball does, and because he knows it he knows 
that he must make a piano at least as low in cost price 
as his Eastern stencil piano has cost him, and in order to 
do that in Chicago he must manufacture just such boxes 
as we examined before we opened this important ques- 
tion for discussion. If he does not, his dealer will be 
beaten by the competitor who sells the Eastern stencil 
piano. 

Our purpose in disclosing the true status of affairs in 
this particular case has a deeper and more significant 
motive than certain deluded people can even appreciate. 
We understand and, after having made it a study, have 
no hesitancy in stating that we not only understand, 
but understand better than most people how the method 
of advertising is applied in the piano trade in certain 
sections of this country in papers in small cities and in 
country papers. We can foresee how this great Kimball 
Company and its immense army of agents and subal- 
terns, distributed throughout a thickly populated coun- 
try, will herald the news of the completion of the great 
Kimball piano factory and the first lot of 500 Kimball 
pianos. How these pianos will be “puffed” in 
these thousands of small papers and how it will 
be claimed that they are the finest product of the 
land in that line! Spurred on by the profits in view 
by the opportunity which such an enterprise would af- 
ford them, these Kimball agents would impress the com- 
munities with the idea that they have at last found 
the piano, and the agents of other houses, the many 
dealers who sell no stencil pianos; the dealers who in 
years past have and now continue to bend their efforts 
in the direction of the sale of legitimate, excellent, 
medium-priced pianos, and who expect to pay their bills 
and make their livings from the sale of this kind of 
goods, would have a most serious problem to face. They 
have no medium, outside of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
to deny these statements and advertisements which are 
sure to appear in conjunction with the Kimball piano. 
Mr. Kimball’s claims and statements in the music-trade 
papers forecast all this, although he talks in a different 
vein when he meets other men than his trade editors. 

See, then, how serious would be the results did we not 
insist upon establishing the status of the Kimball piano! 
Only through these columns will the dealer in Kimball 
territory be able to show to the small dealer and pur- 
chaser what the true relations are of the Kimball piano 
of the past to the Kimball piano of the future. By 
means of THE MUSICAL COURIER only will it become an 
impossibility to place this low-grade Kimball piano, 
which will be similar to the low-grade Eastern stencil 
piano, in competition with pianos of a medium grade that 
should bring a much higher price. 

And, gentlemen of the trade, let us ask you whether 
it is not a shame and a disgrace that thousands of farm- 
ers, country merchants, miners, workmen and others 
have at this hour low-grade pianos in their homes sten- 
ciled W. W. Kimball and sold to them as if manufac- 
tured by the firm whose name appears on them? Is it 
not, after all, morally, if not legally, wrong to place a 
piano in a man’s parlor with the impression conveyed 
to him that he is buying a legitimate article, when he 
in reality is putting his cash down fora fraud article; 
for no amount of sophistry can convince us that a dealer 
is not selling a fraud piano when he claims that because 
his name is on it he made it. And with the Kimball 





piano this has happened thousands of times through 
the company’s agents. 

Now that this has been done let us call halt. If the 
Kimball Company intend to make a low-grade piano it 
should be insisted upon by all the advertisers in trade 
papers that these papers should either be silent or cease 
publishing the fact that the Kimball Company are 
going to make a fine medium piano. The efforts of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER should not be interfered with 
by trade papers in the pay and receiving emoluments 
from W. W. Kimbail. 

Should, however, this course of the trade papers be 
continued, we promise to renew our efforts thousandfold 
if necessary by a gratuitous distribution of thousands of 
copies of THE MusICAL COURIER every week in 
which the status of the Kimball piano will be kept in 
clear and distinct view of the whole music trade and 
the musical world of America. 











HIS number of THE MusicaL CouRIER may be de- 
layed a few hours on account of the election, which 
took place yesterday and which was a legal holiday. 


FTER all, our predictions relative to the fate of 
the Colby, Duncan & Co. concern and the result 
of the receivership will be verified, and it did not re- 
quire any remarkable prophetic gifts either to anticipate 
these events. And how we were abused for saying 
more than six weeks ago what the quick-witted editors 
of other papers are now saying! The merchandise 
creditors of the concern will get but very few dollars 
fur their claims. 


$50 AND $25 PRIZES. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER, appreciating the im- 
portance of the “installment plan ” question to the 
dealers and agents in the piano and organ business, 
herewith offers a prize of $50 for the best essay on the 
“installment plan” and $25 for the next best. Three 
judges whose names will be announced in due time, 
and who will not necessarily be members of the piano 
trade, will decide upon the merits of the essays, which 
should be mailed to this office signed by any name the 
writer may select. Ona separate sealed envelope this 
same fictitious name should be written and in the inside 
the real name of the writer should be written on a slip. 
After the decision of the judge the envelopes of the 
successful essayists will be opened and everything in 
connection with the matter will be printed in these 
columns. The writer of the essay decided upon as the 
best will immediately thereafter receive our check for $50, 
and the writer of the next best will receive our check 
for $25. The essays will be printed in THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, and will, we hope, prove of benefit to the 
trade, which wil], as a matter of course, peruse them. 
None but subscribers to THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
be entitled to these prizes. 


Trade Notes. 


—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, was in town Monday and 














yesterday. 

~—~A. Petersen, formerly of Petersen & Blaikie, is traveling for 
Chickering & Sons. 

—Edward T. Paull, the manager of Sanders & Stayman’s 
Richmond, Va., branch house, is to be married to-day to Miss 
Gertrude Kern, at Brown Lea, Va. 

—The Wilcox & White Organ Company have received official 
notice that their organs have taken highest award at the World's 
Jubilee Exhibition recently held at Adelaide, South Australia. 

—Newby & Evans are rapidly advancing to an important posi- 
tion in the rank of piano manufacturers. The class of pianos 
they are making are in constant demand, and if kept up in qual- 
ity to the grade which the Newby & Evans pianos have now at- 
tained, they are sure to give thorough satisfaction to the dealer. 
The trade of the firm is large and constantly increasing. 

—Mr. O. A. Kimball and Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emerson 
Piano Company, have recently returned from a horseback ride 
through the State of Massachusetts, going out on the line of the 
Fitchburg Railroad as far as Greenfield, down the Connecticut 
Valley to Springfield and homeward via Worcester. With the 
exception of being regarded by the rustics as suspicious charac- 
ters and at times denied entertainment, they report their trip as 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Kimball is so enthusiastic over the 
pastime that he wants to make the ride to the Pacific Coast. We 
believe Mr. Payson has made that ride already. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Se hamearriee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 


FIPTH AVENT'E. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THE STHRLING CO. 








ABAKAUER BROS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 East Kighth St., Bast River, 





iW) TONE, the MATERIAL used 
in its construction, and the CARE 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








NEW YORK. 


The Kellmer Piano. 


Sells on its merits. Demand increasing. 
Agents Wanted. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY—— 


PETER KELLMER 


Piano and Organ Works, 
HAZLETON, PA, 





JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 











DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
and 








in brilliancy, sweetness 





for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 











WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 





FISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


1240, 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=. 


TONER DURABILITY $415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


NOW IN USE. 
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BOSTON TRADE. 


THE BIG FAIR THIS YEAR. 


A Very Unjust Statement About the 
Chickerings. 


LTHOUGH the fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association at Boston this year is 
quite a huge affair in its totality, the exhibit of musical 
instruments is limited to displays by a few firms in one 
of the smaller rooms of the building and cannot be 
compared with many of the former exhibitions that have 
attracted the attention of musicians, artisans and the 
music trade. 

A complete list of exhibitors in this line, the first 

that has been printed, is herewith given: 
Exhibitors. 
KennepyY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE : 
All kinds of violin, ‘cello, guitar, banjo, bassoon and other musical- 
instrument cases. 
Tuomrson & Ope.t, Boston: 
Drums, brass-band instruments, zithers, violins, &c. 
D. L. Woop, Conasset, Mass.: 
Instruments of the violin class, imitations, &c. 
Farmeanxs & Core, Bosron: 
Banjos only. 
Evsas Howe, Boston : 
Violins, ‘cellos, basses, imitations, &c. 
Joun C, Haynes & Co., Boston: 
A large assortment of all kinds of musical merchandise, including 
musical instruments. 
T. E. Sawver, Nasnva, N. H.: 
A new music-book, sheet-music and book holder, very simple and very 
practicable 
D. E. Fraser, CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.: 
Acase filled with covered piano-hammers, covered,by the exhibitor. 
W. H. Berry, Boston: 
Display of Kranich & Bach uprights and a parlor grand piano, 
Curckerinc & Sons, Boston : 
T'wo displays. One of a large, full-sized concert grand; the other of 
grands, squares and uprights 
Emerson Piano Company, Boston: 
A large display of the new Style 14 Emerson upright pianos, 
H. B. Nickerson, New Beprorp, Mass.: 
An upright with new, patented tuning device. 
Smirn AmEeRICAN ORGAN AND Piano Company, Boston: 
Large display of the latest production of the new Smith American 
pianos and all the styles of Smith American organs. 
Merzcer’s Music Writinc-MACHINE. 
Sitver, Rocers & Co.’s Musica, CHarts. 

These are the exhibits in the musical line which will 
be examined and criticized by the following gentlemen, 
who are the musical judges this year: Carlyle Peter- 
silea; Samuel Carr, organist of the Old South Church ; 
George W. Chadwick, the composer; J. T. Baldwin, 
leader of Baldwin’s Band, and J. N. Mason. 

As far as the violins and such instruments of the 
stringed class are concerned, it must be admitted that a 
large amount of trash is exhibited, which seems odd 
when such a musical place as Boston is taken into con- 
sideration and it leads to the conclusion that in the 
thousands of small communities of New England an 
abundance of trashy violins and other musical instru- 
ments of the orchestra and band classes are disposed of. 

The piano and organ exhibits demand our attention 
more than the other exhibits. The Kranich & Bach 
pianos do honor to their makers, Chickering & Sons 
display their instruments to advantage, and in this con- 
nection we are in justice to this firm compelled to call 
attention to a cruel, although apparently unintentional, 
wrong that has been done to Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
by the publication of an article in the Boston Home 
Fourna/ of last Saturday. 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons do not place themselves in 
a position of antagonism to any firm or firms and have 
pursued such a course that the best of feeling exists 
piano manufacturers toward the old 
For this reason it is to be deplored 


among Boston 


Chickering house. 
that the article in question 1s of such a tenor that it 
has been interpreted as casting a wholesale slur upon 
every piano manufacturer, while it at the same time can 
be used with effect against the Chickering piano by any 


unscrupulous person, The article is as follows: 


A New Invention.—The inventive genius of the late Jonas Chickering 
is so invariably recognized in historical treatises upon the origin and de- 
velopment of the pianoforte that any reference to his name as the designer 
and manufacturer of the first bona fide American piano seems superfluous. 
It was, indeed, an enchanting piano that Jonas Chickering made, but its 
natural inheritance in the tonal grandeur of the modern Chickering is with 
the pianoforte in the completest sense of the term. As conclusively show- 
ing that the genius of the father has been inherited by the present senior 
partner of the well-known firm, it is our pleasure to bear testimony to a 
recent and highly valuable invention that is now on exhibition at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair. In order that our readers can comprehend the importance 
of this invention it should be stated that heretofore there has not been a 
grand pianoforte made, not even by the greatest and best of firms, either 
in this country or in Europe, in which an important flaw has not existed. 
For this reason there is no existing pianoforte firm that has not occasion- 
ally been obliged, while honoring its guarantee, to take back and exchange 
one of 1s instruments 

The difficulty of overcoming the tendency to disrupt that part of the 





iron frame bordering on the line of the agraffes has seemed insurmount- 
able. That such a serious, a perplexing obstacle has been ly over- 
come should be credited in favor of the house of Chickering, as one of the 
most remarkable triumphs of invention that can be cited in connection 
with pianoforte annals. It is an invention that ought generally to be 
adopted by the pianoforte trade, by and with the consent of the house of 
Chickering, as no judicious purchaser will care hereafter to obtain a new 
grand pianoforte costing upward of a thousand dollars or more that is lia- 
ble to prove a failure by the disrupture of any part of the iron frame. 
Verily the bull has been taken by the horns. What will the pianoforte 
trade do about it? The question is a fair one, and we ask it in all sincerity. 
The exigencies of time and space prevent us from giving a description of 
this unique and important achievement on Mr. George F. Chickering’s 
part. A sensation has thereby been created, the interesting features of 
which will soon be made manifest. 

First the dulcimer, then the cithera, followed by the clavichord, con- 
temporaneous with the virginal; then the harpsichord, followed by the 
grand pianoforte, and at last this ne p/us u/fra of musical instruments» 
even as it was first made in this country by the late Jonas Chickering, is 
now perfected by the invaluable, indisp ble and inimitable invention 
by his esteemed son. To any who believe this testimony to be ex parte, 
we would simply suggest that they visit the Mechanics’ Fair and be self-con- 
vinced by a critical examination of the new Chickering grand pianoforte 
with the Swiss action, which seems to us, by the way, the most appropriate 
action for a technique that has been rightly cultivated. The Chickering is 
the only pianoforte that has received the testimonial of the late Franz Liszt 
of its being “‘ superlatively perfect,’’ but even such a matchless and impor- 
tant compliment would seem to have been premature when one bears in 
mind the interesting qualities of the recent improvement. 








As a matter of course Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
never inspired this article, which is simply another evi- 
dence of the danger that besets writers who assume 
to discuss the piano question without a preceding study 
of the construction of the instrument. The positive 
statement is made in this article that no grand piano 
was ever made in which an important flaw has not ex- 
isted. This remark in itself proves conclusively that 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons could not have been aware of 
the intended publication of the article, for that firm has 
made thousands of grand pianos that had no important 
flaws ; neither could or would Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
ever place themselves upon record to the effect that be- 
cause they had invented another improvement, and a 
most valuable one, in their piano, their 70,000 preced- 
ing pianos without the improvement were to be repu- 
diated, as this article would lead a reader to imply. The 
article also makes it appear that without this latest im- 
provement (an improvement, by the way, in the iron plate, 
as we noticed), there was a constant danger that the 
iron plates of the grand pianos would crack, and that the 
danger of cracking was “insurmountable.” This would 
not only include Chickering grand pianos but apply espe- 
cially to them, and it is, of course, well known that the 
statement is consequently absurd, for plates in the better 
classes of pianos of all kinds very rarely crack. 

All in all, the article is a very unfortunate episode and 
reflects seriously against the newspaper that would pub- 
lish such an uncalled-for, contradictory and absurd 
statement. Great care should be exercised before ar- 
ticles involving such important points about any in- 
dustry, and entangling the name of a firm in a mess of 
irrational platitudes, are placed before the eyes of the 
general reader, and we have no doubt that the Home 
Fournal will “hear from” Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

The Emerson now celebrated Style 14 piano is attract- 
ing much attention, and as a representative of one of 
the other exhibiting houses said to us: “That’s a 
piano with a great future.” The Emerson Piano Com- 
pany displays these instruments in cases of rosewood 
finish and in fancy walnut and mahogany. The Emer- 
son Company are very busy, and are advertising for 
polishers. 

H. B. Nickerson’s patent piano, with patent tuning 
device, is the latest novelty in the line of uprights with- 
out “stiff-backs” and without wood pin blocks. It 
seems to us tc be the most advanced system of this class 
of tuning devices, of which the Mason & Hamlin upright 
piano is now the best known in this country. The wires 
are attached in such a manner that the tension appears 
to be equally divided through the middle of the iron 
plate, and the tuning of the instrument is simpli- 
fied. Mr. Nickerson should push his invention from a 
commercial and financial point of view. 

The Smith American Organ and Piano Company’s 
exhibit of their organs includes among the various 
styles the “ Connoisseur,” now well known among or- 
ganists of twohemispheres. However, the interest here 
centres in the new Smith American piano, which is now 
before the trade asking for inspection and consideration. 
We believe the company has succeeded in creating an 
instrument that will attract attention on account of vol- 
ume of tone and brilliancy as well as a general tone qual- 
ity of exceeding purity. The instruments are well built, 
constructed with great care, handsome in case-work and 
in finish, and are destined to give satisfaction, The 
wholesale trade cannot be supplied this year, but in 1888 
the company will make a dash for it. 


Other Boston Trade Matters. 


R. S. Howard, traveling for Hallett & Cumston, leaves 
Omaha to-day for San Francisco, whence he will return 





here via Southern California and Texas. There is a 
large trade throughout this section, and the Hallett & 
Cumston piano enjoys a more than ordinary share of it, 
for these instruments are solidly constructed, have an at- 
tractive tone and an easy and sympathetic touch, and 
find a ready sale with the dealers. 

The building in which M. Steinert & Sons have their 
warerooms, and in which Steinert Hall is, is having two 
additional stories added to it which will be used by the 
Steinerts forthe accommodation of teachers. There is 
no use to deny the fact that the Steinerts have built up 
an immense retail trade in Boston. 

Arthur Woodward, of the former firm of Woodward 
& Brown, which is now conducted by assignees, is an 
assignee himself of a grocery store in Boston. We were 
under the impression that Woodward would remain in 
the piano trade in one occupation or the other, but this 
seems to indicate that he is out of it permanently. 

Hallet & Davis will leave their present Tremont-st. 
retail warerooms and locate in the same street at 
No. 179, nearer to Boylston-st., where they have leased 
a large store on the ground floor and a floor above it. 
They will have more than four times the room they now 
occupy and will make an attractive display in their new 
place, which they will occupy this month. The house 
is progressive in tendency, has lots of energy and capi- 
tal and is rapidly increasing its already large trade. 

The Home Piano Company is a new retail attempt at 
220 Tremont-st. Notice is herewith given that any piano 
marked “‘ Home Piano Company ” is a stencil piano. 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company are exceedingly 
busy, and we ase gratified to announce this fact, for the 
gentlemen conducting this establishment are men en- 
dowed with the best mercantile principles and are de- 
termined to succeed by an application of the same 
without a single deviation. The company shipped 140 
pianos from their factory in Cambridgeport in October. 
This is a substantial fact, as we examined the official list 
ourselves. The Mt. Carroll Institute, Mt. Carroll, IIl., 
just purchased an Ivers & Pond parlor grand, and the 
Scio College, Scio, Ohio, two uprights. 

Mr. E. W. Tyler, the Knabe agent in Boston, has 
recently made an excellent selection in taking the 
agency of the Francis Bacon uprights. These instru- 
ments are legitimately built, have a free, open tone of 
splendid quality and are sure to sell. 

Mr. Scanlan’s duplicate factory in the Highlands is 
rapidly approaching completion. 

C. C. Briggs & Co. are placing on the market a fine 
line of fancy case upright pianos. The care with which 
these instruments are built should be a source of a 
healthy and remunerative trade for this prosperous 
house in the future. Young Wheeler, who formerly 
traveled for Messrs. Briggs, is no longer in the employ 
of the house. 

Vose & Sons are running their large factory up to its 
full capacity and are doing a large trade. They have a 
steady outlet for their pianos. 

The large retail trade of the Henry F. Miller & Sons 
Piano Company must be a source of considerable grati- 
fication to the members of this house. Mr. Henry F. 
Miller informs us that their Philadelphia branch is very 
prosperous. 








Is it an Infringement? 

N odd case under the copyright law is that of 
A William H. Kennedy, of Brooklyn, and the Automatic 
Music Paper Company, of Boston, against John McTammany, 
Jr., of Worcester, which was heard last week by Judge Colt in the 
United States Circuit Court, Boston. Mr. Kennedy owns the copy- 
right of the well-known song, ‘‘Cradle’s Empty, Baby’s Gone,” 
and the Automatic Music Paper Company claim the exclusive 
right to sell the song in perforated sheets for the organette. 
The defendant answers that the perforated paper is not sheet- 
music, but is merely a mechanical appliance which the copyright 
law does not cover. To be copyrighted, he argues, music must 
be written or printed on the ordinary staff, with clefs, sharps, 
flats, &c. It appeared in evidence that application for copyright 
on the perforated sheets of various songs had been refused at 
Washington, where it was held that the appliances came under 
the patent laws only, and that, as a matter of fact, it had been 
covered by two patents which have expired. If the court de- 
cides that the perforated sheets can be copyrighted it will be 
equivalent to deciding that sounds can be monopolized under the 
law. Judge Colt has taken all the specimens exhibited during 
the argument to his home and will study the case, which is an 
interesting one, very closely before deciding, It is believed that 
several weeks will expire before his decision will be put on file, 
and should it go against the plaintiffs it will be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. 








—The firm of H. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons, one of the oldest mu- 
sical instrument firms in Baltimore, has removed to a new build- 
ing and will add pianos and organs to its departments. The 
Kranich & Bach pianos will be the leaders. 
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“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
me SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 





Canal’and 16th" Streets, Chicago, Tl. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 


Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead, It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


Agents, Wanted. 


THE MODERN IDEAL, 




















ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Te WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


PHILADELPHIA, sy6. 
REATEST SUGCESS|,._ stasis 
ar tiatlin STON, 1855. ICE, 1885-188. 
PARIS LEW BON, si -188 
NEW ¥ em Dies Wherever Exhibited. (Not ame hg a oe 
VIENNA, 1873. J ee LONDON, 188. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nots.—Not connected with any other establishment 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WM.ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORHKIGIN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition ‘‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.’ 


7 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Losnon, ae 
Ww Yo + 1853. 
NP ARIS 








Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grena, Urs! 3D A WIOS. 


and Square 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern mal makers prememneny solicited 
ga CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVIT 








LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
ee XT A. WT OQ 
BicneM PD 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 








ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 


HERR PIANO CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Praxnos, 


No. 47 QUEEN STREET EAST, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Fiano’ Manufacturers. 


HERRINC'S WO CLARINETS 


IN ONE! 


| A Wonderful Instrument. 

















— FOR SALE BY —. 
A. A. BASSI, 
IMPORTER OF THE BEST MADE 
Italian Wood Wind Instruments 
(Agent of MAINO & ORSI, of Milan, Italy), 
No. 57 Greene Street, New York. 


pATENT / 











STEINWAY HALL. 
PIERRE DOUILLET’S 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 


Monday Afternoon, Nov. 14, 1887, 


AT 3 O'CLOCK, 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


PRO S RAM. 
, Toccata and Fugue in DB minor, . Jon. Ses. Bacu 
, Pastorale, t 
¢, Allegro Vivacissimo,{ ° 
2. 


A. SCARLATTI 


HERRIN G & CO., 
, Scherzo in B minor, 


9 Q9c9 rc 4 > a 
aa) | & 252 Br Te | lway, NewYork 
4, Waltz in A flat major, 


UN Ce se 


Life Insurance Co, | «. ses» . 


Splanertied from ‘ ‘ The Flyi ing j 
utchman,’ f 
ce, Lac ampanelia, 


. Frep, Cuopin, 


‘ A. Bizet 
. Wacner-Liszr 
. Pacanint-Liszt 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German &t., Baltimore, 
Supt, Eastern Department, 


“ Invitation to the Dance,” . . Weser-Tavsic 


ADMISSION TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 





MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Siheiaes Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman ——- Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

dress 23 Union Square, New York, 
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CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courigr, 
148 STATE-ST., t 
Cuicaco, November 5, 1887. 

O change has taken place in the state of business 
N during the past seven days, the excitement over the fate of 
the Anarchists, probably among timid people, having some effect on 
trade. There is only one change in business relations in the city, 
and that is simply the withdrawal of Mr. E. G. Newell from the 
Chicago Music Company. Mr. Lewis and Mr, Gibbs bought 
Mr. Newell's interest, who retires on account of ill health, and 
will probably spend the winter at the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 

In the forepart of the week Mr. Albert Weber visited his Chi- 
cago branch store and found things very much to his satisfaction. 
He stated that from the first of the year he would increase the 
number of uprights made by him, and left Tuesday evening for 
New York via Philadelphia, where he intended stopping over. 

Mr. C. G. Gottschalk leaves to-night for Savannah, Ga., hav- 
ing closed out the bulk of the stock of N. H. Cross & Co., and 
what remaining stock he has will be shipped to Chickering & 
Sons. This for the present closes the Chickering representation 
in Chicago. Mr. Gildemeester is expected here Sunday, and the 
old suit of Bastras v. Chickering is set for trial before Judge 
Gary on Wednesday, November 9. 

Mr. A. C. James, of James & Holmstrom, New York, with 
his wife and daughter, is in the city. Mr. James has been 
making a leisurely trip, partly for business and partly for pleas- 
ure, and as this is his first visit to Chicago is naturally surprised 
at the metropolitan aspect and the amount of business which is 
done here. 

It is understood that Mr. Augustus Weber, who is shortly to 
open a fine store in Kansas City, will take for his leading instru- 
ment the Behr Brothers & Co. piano. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. are sending a number of pianos 
to California, mostly fancy cases in walnuts and mahogany. Their 
new baby grand will be ready for inspection in about ten days, 
when it will be inaugurated with a concert at their warerooms. 

Messrs. Estey & Camp have an elegant new maple floor laid 
throughout the second story of their extensive warerooms. We 
know of no warerooms in the United States which will equal 
theirs in area, and few to equal them in beauty of decorations. 
Mr. Charles Sterling, of the 
the branch house here will be 


On account of the death of 
Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., 
closed until Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Paul Pferdner has just returned from a very successful trip 
to the Pacific Coast and will shortly visit the principal Eastern 
cities. Mr. Pferdner has the favorable acquaintance of every 
house west of the Mississippi river. 

The Shoninger pianos have been going off at a lively rate the 
past week, both in the retail and wholesale way. They gain 
friends as they become better known. 

Mr. H. K. S. Williams, the receiver of Colby & Duncan, paid 
Chicago a visit this week ; he says the percentage he will receive 
will not pay his own claim, much less pay him for his time and 
trouble. He also states that Mr. White, the assignee for 
Petersen & Blaikie, is probably on the road to New York to see 
what can be done toward settling up the affairs of Messrs, Peter- 


sen & Biaikie. 


Trade up in the Territories. 


Butte, Mon., October 23, 1887. 


HAD intended and indicated in my last that I 

would give some facts and reasons why the territory between 
the Cascade and the Rocky Mountains should be supplied di- 
rectly from the East, and why Eastern manufacturers should 
separate it in their contracts from the Pacific Coast (San Francisco 
and Portland) agencies. 

On further consideration, however, I found that I could not do 
the subject sufficient justice in a letter necessarily limited to a 
short space, and would at a later period, when more time, space 
and attention could be paid to this important matter, write it more 
explicit and more thorough than I had at first intended ; for even 
if the greatest care be taken in giving the location, the peculiar 
situation and circumstances existing would make the Eastern 
manufacturers realize the importance (to themselves) of this mat- 
ter. Therefore, I will go on and stop at the brand-new metropolis 
of the inland empire, Spokane Falls. 

Time and again this city has been written about : 
power not excelled anywhere in the United States; the Palouse 
and Big Bend country, there is none more fertile on earth; the 
Coeur d'Alene and other mining country, as rich as was ever 
heard of ; her unlimited timber surroundings, and all tributary to 


The water- 





this city of Spokane Falls. Her blocks of elegant brick build- 
ings ; her plentiful supply of churches, schools and colleges (three 
of the latter being located here); her many factories and her 
modern improvements of electric lights, sewers, gas-works, water- 
works and what not ; her population of 7,000, and all this mace 
in five years. Ye Eastern slow pokes, come and open your eyes 
wide and wonder at such a marvel, and admire Western grit and 
Western enterprise! Add to all this a situation much more beau- 
tiful than either pen or words could describe, and you may add 
another to the tales of the Arabian nights. Of course, the music 
business grew with the town and is far ahead of that of any East- 
ern town of three times the population of Spokane Falls. Small 
merchandise is sold in four places, and all do an enormous busi- 
ness. Pianos and organs are sold in three places. 

A. L. Davis & Son, on Mill-st., next to the post-office, have 
a nice store packed full of goods of all] kinds. They ‘‘ claim” 
the Steinway piano, and showed me a letter of which I took a 
copy : 

NEw York, February 7, 1887. 

This is to certify that we have this day constituted Messrs. A. 
L. Davis & Son, of Spokane Falls, W. T., sole dealers for the 
sale of Steinway & Sons’ pianofortes for Washington Territory. 

STEINWAY & Sons. 

They also have the Decker & Son and Emerson pianos and the 
Estey and Whitney & Holmes organs. They report a thriving 
business, and they run a number of wagons into the country. 
George Brandt, who occupies part of a furniture store on River- 
side-ave., between Howard and Mill streets, also claims the 
Steinway pianos, so you have the very singular case of two houses 
in the same place claiming and advertising the agency of the 
Steinway piano. Here also are the Kranich & Bach and Roenish 
pianos and the Burdett organs. 

In the same building (which, by the way, is the Hyde, Block, 
which for size, beauty and finish would be a credit to Chicago or 
New York), upstairs, F. H. McCullough has the Weber and Vose 
& Sons pianos. Besides these, there are plenty of agents who 
make this place their temporary headquarters. 

Missoula, in Montana, is a thriving place with all the per- 
quisites of a growing Western town. N. B. Donley has the 
Haines Brothers and Bacon pianos and a miscellaneous stock of 
organs. The Missoula Jewelry and Furniture Company keeps 
both Schoninger pianos and organs, 

I have been here in Butte City two days, but a heavy snow- 
storm has made locomotion rather difficult. I shall, however, try 
to report in my next, as near as I can, about the trade here. 

Pp. P. 











Charles A. Sterling. 











HARLES ANSEL STERLING, president of the 
Sterling Company, died last Friday at Derby, Conn., at 
10:30 o'clock, aged 72 years, It months and 10 days. The im- 
mediate cause of death was enlargement of the heart, from which 
the deceased was a sufferer for some time past, and which con- 
fined him to his residence on Caroline-st. for three months pre- 
vious to his demise. 

Mr. Sterling was born in Sharon, Conn., his father being 
Ansel Sterling, one of the judges of the Litchfield District Court 
and Congressman from the same county. He was the third 
eldest of a family of seven, four sons and three daughters. 

In 1854 he went from Sharon, Conn., to Derby, and engaged 
in the wood-turning business with his brother-in-law, G. W. Shel- 
ton, under the name of Orsborne, Shelton & Co. Later on they 
turned their attention to the hoop-skirt business, which was then 
a very paying business, and the firm ;made quite a fortune, This 
business was of short duration, and he was obliged to look for 
other investments. The Derby Steamboat Company was formed 
to run boats between Derby and New York city, and Mr. Sterling 
was elected its president. Being a large stockholder in this he 
lost heavily. In 1871 he took hold of what was then known as 
the Birmingham Organ Company, its name being changed to C. A. 
Sterling & Co., and later on it was formed into a joint-stock 
company, under the name of the Sterling Organ Company, with 
C. A. Sterling president and treasurer, and R. W. Blake secre- 
tary and general manager. 

Through the skillful energies and business qualifications of 
Mr. Sterling and Mr. Blake the business grew to large propor- 
tions ; but misfortune overtook the concern in 1875, it being 
totally destroyed by fire. The company did not rest long idle, 
and very soon after rebuilt on an enlarged scale and once more 
commenced to flourish, increasing their capacity every year and 
sending their organs all over the world, until their name, ‘‘ Ster- 
ling organ,” became a feature in the music trade. About two 
years ago the name of the concern was changed to the Sterling 
Company, they having engaged in the manufacture of pianos in 





addition to organs. The Sterling piano gained an excellent 
reputation immediately. 

Mr. Sterling was in every sense of the word a domestic man, 
and confined himself almost exclusively to his business duties, 
hardly ever engaging in public affairsof any kind. This accounts 
for the building up of the immense concern cf which he was 
president at the time of his death. He never held any public 
office, his tastes not being disposed in that direction. He was 
for several years director in the Birmingham National Bank, and 


‘had long been a vestryman of St. James’s Episcopal Church, 


He leaves a wife and two children, Dr. C, F. Sterling, of De- 
troit, and Mrs. W. C. Atwater, of Birmingham, His wife is 
sister of G. W. Shelton. 

During his illness he suffered a great deal, but being of a gentle 
disposition he bore up under it manfully and met death with 
Christian strength and fortitude, retaining his faculties almost to 
the last. Socially Mr. Sterling was modest and retiring in his 
tastes and gained the esteem of all who came in contact with him. 
As a citizen he did much by his business abilities to build up 
Derby. By none will he be missed more than by his faithful 
employes, who respected him so well. He was passionately fond 
of little children and many a home he has made happy by his 
deeds of charity and benevolence. 

Out of respect to his memory the factory suspended operations 
entirely from Friday until Tuesday, The funeral took place 
Monday afternoon at 1:30 from the Episcopal Church, The 
employes of the factory turned out in a body. 








The Special Agent. 

HERE is a plucky, independent, energetic, suc- 

cessful piano and organ dealer up in Waltham, Mass., 

a Mrs, Georgia A. Warren, who is a close buyer, a cash buyer, 

and who sells lots of instruments, She has recently had to 

contend against the advertisement of a dealer who announces 

himself as a “special agent” and who offers pianos at “‘ whole- 

sale prices on installments.” Mrs. Warren attacks the ‘‘ special 

agent’ subject in the following vigorous letter to the Waltham 
Tribune: 


An Open Letter. 
Editor op the Tribune: 

Quite by accident my attention was called to an advertisement in a worthy 
medium issued a few days ago in our city, in which a party claims to be a 
a special agent ” (2) for pianos and sewing-machines, either for sale, or to 
rent, at ‘ le prices, on It is also represented that these 
pianos and sewing-machines are from the best manufacturers and ensuring 
satisfaction and saving dealers’ profits. Tome this claim seems rey 
absurd, as I fail to see how it is —e for even a “* special agent ”’ (?) to se 
either pianos or sewing: es and allow them to “4 
paid for on installments, I have, it “s true, only been in business ten years, 
and although I have been fairly successful walking in the time-honored busi- 
ness paths, I have not yet discovered how to of goods so that I can favor my 
customers by selling them an article for which Led spot cash at just what 
the wholesale price is and receive my pay on in: ments. | am willing and 
anaious to learn, and to improve my methods, and admit that I am curious to 
ascertain howa ‘ special agent’’ (?) can buy of manufacturers, sell at cost 
and wait for his pay. For this information and proof of the statements con- 
tained in the a vertisement to which I allude, or by anyone styling them- 
selves “ special agents,” middlemen or what not, I am willing to pay one 
hundred dollars reward. 1 deem it my duty to know if not only the houses 
I have the honor to represent but other ,reputable manufacturers sell their 
products at wholesale to ** special agents” (?) for them to dispose of at the 
same prices on installments. 

Buying as I do for cash, I am entitled to, all things being equal, and re- 
ceive the lowest wholesale prices, and I can safely claim that they are neces- 
sarily lower than the terms given to * fm agents’ "(), who must either lose 
money or not do as it is sell at whol Admit that the 
statement is true. What can be the object of the ** special agent?” Either 
the manufacturers must lose money, or the buyer compensate him ; if the 
latter, the p the are not sold at wholesale prices. I 
carry a good stock of Miller, Emerson, Hazelton Brothers and Chickering & 
Sons pianos, Estey, Wilcox & White, Western Cottage, Story & Clark and 
Peloubet organs, New Home and Household ng ee og Being a 
cash buyer | possess every facility to secure the most favorable prices, and 
am prepared to sell at a reasonable profit and give not only my own guaran- 
tee, but that also of the manufacturer. A healthy business requires a percent- 
age of profit on capital invested. If none is invested I question even a ** special 
agent" being able to secure anything like the cash wholesale price. No 
successful ‘* special agent " will honestly pretend that he can transact busi- 
ness without compensation. Who pays the “special agent?’’ It does not 
seem to me that any first-class manufacturer would be willing to allow his 
ao to be so advertised. Wholesale prices are not generally regarded 

open book to the public, and this for business reasons which every in- 
~t Person must know. What would become of the vast army of retail 
ers in all branches of trade were wholesale prices given to the world at 
— What right has the public tothem? Any thinking person must ad- 
mit they have none. I believe in judici and ble advertising. The 
channels of business are open to all. Competition is by no means adverse to 
success. False statements, misleading allurements to the unsuspecting bar- 
gain hunter, pretensions that are not made to be kept, are not legitimate. I 
cannot sell for less than ee merchandise costs me and i am not as yet simple 
enough to presume I should be believed or grow in the estimation of the pub- 
lic did I so pretend. s. GzorGia A. WaRREN, 
Welche’s Block, Waltham, Mass. 


We would suggest to this ‘‘special agent” that his advertise- 
ment had better be withdrawn after this open letter of Mrs. War- 
ren. Inthe piano business there are no ‘‘ special agents,” and 
there is no agent of whatsoever kind who can sell legitimate 
pianos or any other kind at ‘* wholesale prices,” unless he steals 
them or does not intend to pay for them. In either case his 
career will be a very short one. Advertising in that manner is 
also a first-rate evidence of a lack of business stability, for no man 
who intends to establish a permanent business will go into a com- 
munity and advertise what he must know is a lie on its face. 
Such advertising is prima facia evidence that the advertiser is 
awaiting certain chances to make a few dollars and then remove 
to other quarters and repeat the operation. We would advise 
every person who intends to purchase a piano or organ not to buy 
from any *‘ special agent’ ” oF from anyone who offers new instru- 
ments at ‘‘ wholesale prices.’ Buy from regular dealers who will 
sell at retail prices, for retail prices you must pay unless you are 
a dealer yourself. 
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—Messrs. Cross & Day, of Chicago, were in town Monday 
and yesterday. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


ORCHESTRAL, UPRIGHT 
AND SQUARE GRAND 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


‘PIANOS 


Handsome in Design, Solid in Construction, 
Brilliant in Tone, Magnificent in 
Touch, Beautifal in Finish. 





Warerooms and Factories, 261 E. 83d and 406 & 408 E. 30th Street, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


434 NEW YORK +— 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 





BOSTON, MASS. 








SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
Le ee UD). S00 Scenes ores. xew vons. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








=<o- oo 








>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOS HB & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO/S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 267 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washingion. D. C. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


a ae ane “eee adnace Bendel, Stra 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbro aa Geen 


’ Gre nannidhesien 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAYES A 4 SPECIALT Y. 


For Prices and Catalogues, addres 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW LOR. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 


Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





=< WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.’ 


BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 
MANUFACTORIES: dG 
(21,123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street 
4NEW ¢YORK.?> 
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ne 0 SOOM WEA RTIN GUITARS hm mT 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. 


Madame Dr GON], | 
Mr. 


Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


man 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





| 





THE 


McEWEN PLANO. 


C.C. McEWEN, | 


Manufacturer. 
Wareroom: 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Factory: 218 WEST 87rn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

~ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Highest Award at New Orieans Exposition, i885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 





—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—® PATENT PIANO MUFFLER e— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


)  BETAIL WAREROOMS: 15 E. 14th Street; 
/ FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, ; 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 

A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
P Action, Wires, Knobs. ae. 


KNAB 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty P pa and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


UALED in Tone, 
ility. 





Which establishes them as UN. 
Touch, Workmanship and 


Every Piawo Fucty WarRANTED For Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


PIANOS 





Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor'd’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 
Antwerp. 





TH. MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 





Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Boek and other leading Artists. 





THE A.B. CHASE 60, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO., 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE “» REED ORGANS OF THE HiGHEsT GRADE, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 








Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. = — j 
W. H. BUSH Cco., F. CONNOR, 
| , PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (§2~ Sena for Catalogue. 





ro) = 0 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue ; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WANTED. CHICAGO, ILL. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 
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PACKA 


RD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 





~~#eIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
AS fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





oe oe 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


GEO. ST 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


ECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2rxrA MWos. 


—i— 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 





bility 





he 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 











JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 30th Bt., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


f,Baaualg: § Cotheteel, BE : All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


wri St. Paul’s E. Ch.. the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 


age; any radical changes 
bic wun Avene any dampness cannot affect the standin 
"Piet irst Presbyterian instruments, and therefore we cha 
Puiledeltti. 3; Trinity Ch. * | that ours will excel any other. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch" 
a. Orleans, 33,00 — Pie 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


m the climate, heat or 
in tune of our 
ienge the world 





THE MILLER” mR 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ all the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. acansanutrians, &c,, FREE, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


TIA TOs. 
Factory and Warerooms, 88 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


The TIFEL BRAMBACH & CO. 


NEUEEL Eros 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


Between Fifth ga NEW YORK. 
+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Broadway, 
THE 
Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, TAB ER 


L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. ORGAN C0. 











THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, aga Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel- ating. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings, “t= pando of Piano Bolts 
constantly on han 











Patented. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Uprie 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





# ufSt SUNT. NEW YORK. 
O p Ee im PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
FREER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
GHORGH BOTHN ER, 


Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 








ee Special Terms and Prices to 














22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





EE. G. FARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


w= 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS; 449 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STHEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lewer songs Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced in its 
present form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other 
makers followed in the manufacture of these in- 

@ struments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best 
in the world. 


ORGANS 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the unequaled excellence of their organs, the 
fact that at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition with 
best makers of all countries, they have invariably taken the highest honors. Illustrated 


catalogue free. 
three hundred purchasers, musicians and tuners, sent, 


together with descriptive catalogue, to any appli- 


Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments ; also rented, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano Stringer was introduced 
by them in 1882, and has been pronounced by ex- 
perts the ‘‘ greatest improvement in Pianos in half 

@ acentury.” Acircular containing testimonials from 


cant. 


New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, 








C.cC. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








_ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 




















Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOORGAN. 











SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LETBES, LEIPES, | N. Y. 





it uu LI 
ds nny Ain 


MATERIALS, 


122 HAST oe ana sa sear “NWHWw YORE. 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand ro im 


gum &e % 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
wh 4=-NEW YORK. 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New r York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO, Manufacturers, being per- 
j manently located in their new Factory, are pr ed 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 











